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The Politics of Waugh 


By Paul A. Doyle 


CCASIONALLY a critic or a reviewer will make some slight reference to 
Evelyn Waugh’s early interest in fascism. A recent example of this 
tendency occurs in Charles Rolo’s well-written and perceptive introduction 

to his new Waugh anthology. Mr. Rolo calls the travel book Waugh in 
Abyssinia “embarrassing” because it praises the Italian victory. Yet aside from 
a few articles sneering at Waugh’s sympathies for artistocracy, no one has at- 
tempted a study of Waugh’s inclination to fascism and his political views. 

Although it does not seem to have been noticed previously, the first clue to 
some of Waugh’s fundamental thinking about wealth and social classes is found 
in his initial book, a biography of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In discussing the 
transition from artistocracy to industrialism and thence to democracy, Waugh 
remarks that the Victorian British artist was more fortunate than his twentieth 
century counterpart because in the Victorian Age wealthy patrons—even if just 
business men—patronized and encouraged art: ‘Nowadays of course this class 
does not exist. Admitted to the pleasures of the aristocracy, our merchant princes 
no longer emulate their tastes.’" In this comment can be seen the basis for 
Waugh’s distaste of class leveling. 

Waugh’s early novels have very few political allusions. In Vile Bodies 
Waugh makes fun of politicians. Mr. Outrage, the out-again, in-again Prime 
Minister, is an ignorant boor: “It was all like one of those Cabinet meetings, 
when they all talked about something he didn’t understand and paid no atten- 
tion to him.” The government seems to be run in part by Father Rothschild, 
and the tradition of the wily Jesuit is satirized with expert skill. In Black 
Mischief, Seth, the new Emperor of Anzania, attempts to bring civilization to 
his country. Seth’s attempts to introduce birth control, printed money and other 
so-called elements of civilization result in his downfall. This novel generally 
has been read as an attack on progress and, hence, as a reflection of reactionary 
thinking. Actually, however, Black Mischief is a satire on impractical political 
theorizing and on the incongruity resulting when a civilized culture is trans- 
planted to a society composed of primitives and cannibals. Waugh in his travel 
book Ninety-two Days spoke of being fascinated with ‘‘the borderlands of cul- 
tures and states of development where ideas, uprooted from their traditions, 
become oddly changed in transplantation.” Black Mischief is principally a 
fictional portrayal of the confusions which ensue in such a situation. 

T IS in the early travel books where we learn something of Waugh’s political 
views. In They Were Still Dancing, published in America in 1932, Waugh 
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asserted: “It is very surprising to discover the importance which politics assume 
the moment one begins to travel. In England they have become a hobby for 
specialists—at best a technical question in economics, at worst a mere accumu- 
lation of gossip about thoroughly boring individuals.” It is probably correct 
to think of Waugh in his formative years as not being too interested in politics, 
Although Harold Acton tells us that Waugh ‘‘flirted with Conservative poli- 
tics” at Oxford, the impression gathered is that Waugh was something of an 
aesthete, and, hence, he was more interested in art, literature, and architecture 
than in politics. It was not until he started to travel that his interest in politics 
developed. As he visited Abyssinia, Kenya, and Mexico, his political opinions 
were formulated and became more pronounced. 

In They Were Still Dancing Waugh praised the courage, industry, and te- 
sourcefulness of the British settlers in Kenya. He refused to accept the portrait 
of them by African Nationalists as ‘pirates and land grabbers.’’ He noted the 
British treatment of the natives which he felt was generally humane and sym- 
pathetic. In this connection European capitalists were censured because of their 
treatment of factory hands: “Often in England when I meet rich people who 
are actively engaged in the management of their businesses, I am struck by the 
cold, conscious, personal antagonism of master to man; a real wish to ‘do the 
other down’ at his own expense.” 

Nowhere, however, is Waugh’s conservative bent more pronounced—and 
to many Americans most annoying—than in his bland dismissal of the question 
of racial equality in Africa. Waugh said that the possibility of such equality 
in East Africa was extremely remote and then commented on race prejudice in 
Africa: ‘Gentle Reader, you would behave in just the same way yourself after 
a year in the tropics. It is just a lack of reasoning—I will not call it a failing— 
to which our race is prone as the Malays are prone to periodical fits of homi- 
cidal mania.” This remark is to his American admirers probably the most up- 
setting and depressing statement that Waugh has ever made. 

In another travel book, Waugh in Abyssinia (1936), Waugh noted “the 
avarice, treachery, hypocrisy and brutality’ of European imperialism in Africa. 
Yet even “in terms of nineteenth century liberalism there has been more gain 
than loss to the African natives. It was to the interest of the exploiters to 
preserve the exploited from the endemic ravages of plague, famine and massacre 
to which they were heirs, to educate them for profitable contacts with an ad- 
vanced machinery of commerce and administration; waste lands have been made 
fertile, hunted peoples have been made secure . . .” 

The Italian invasion of Abyssinia was seen by Waugh as justifiable because 
the Abyssinian government itself did not represent the will of the people and 
because it was hopelessly corrupt and backward. According to Waugh, Italian 
imperialism was certainly no worse than British, French, or Belgian imperialism 
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THE POLITICS OF WAUGH 


in Africa. It simply came later in time and possessed more of a military element. 

In his espousal of fascism in Abyssinia it is clear that Waugh is not in- 
terested in fascism as a philosophy. He believed that the soldiers of Mussolini 
would bring the advantages of civilization to the country: “industrious and 
hygienic habits.” His sympathy for the Italian invasion would seem to be based 
in part on the old cliché that, among other things, “the dictators make the 
trains run on time.” Three years ago Waugh admitted that like Hilaire Belloc 
he saw Mussolini “as a hopeful portent.” Waugh maintained that “No one 
could then foresee that Italy would be jerked into alliance with Germany but 
we should, perhaps, have seen that public respect for Christian things was not 
enough and that only a Christian is fit to rule a Christian nation.” Waugh’s 
sympathy for Mussolini did not last long. He soon linked Mussolini with 
Hitler and Stalin as an object of condemnation and opprobrium. 

Waugh’s clearest pronouncement on the Spanish Civil War occurred in 
a letter written in answer to a Left Review questionnaire. While writers such 
as Auden and Spender proclaimed their support of the Left; while Shaw pro- 
claimed his distaste for both the Left and the Right; while Eliot proclaimed 
his neutrality, Waugh wrote: “I am no more impressed by the ‘legality’ of the 
Valencia Government than are English Communists by the legality of the Crown, 
Lords and Commons. I believe it was a bad Government, rapidly deteriorating. 
If I were a Spaniard I should be fighting for General Franco. As an Englishman 
I am not in the predicament of choosing between two evils. I am not a Fascist 
nor shall I become one unless it were the only alternative to Marxism. It is 
mischievous to suggest that such a choice is imminent.” Waugh regarded the 
Civil War in Spain as a war between fascist and communism. Of the “two 
evils” Waugh believed that fascism was the lesser. 

In 1939 Waugh wrote Mexico: An Object Lesson, a commentary on the 
tegime of General Cardenas and the past history of the country. In this book 
Waugh made a number of political statements. First, he asserted that he was 
a Conservative. He then stated that he believed that “man is, by nature, an 
exile and will never be self-sufficient or complete on this earth; that his chances 
for happiness and virtue, here, remain more or less constant through the cen- 
turies and, generally speaking, are not much affected by the political and eco- 
nomic conditions in which he lives.” In addition, Waugh declared the necessity 
for government: ‘that man cannot live together without rules but that these 
should be kept at the bare minimum of safety.” Waugh further remarked “that 
there is no form of government ordained from God as being better than any 
other.”” He maintained that a classless society is not possible since there will 
always be “inequalities of wealth and position.” He does not believe in nation- 
ality “in terms of race or of divine commissions for world conquest.” He does 
feel that ‘war and conquest” are inevitable. 
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[N ONLY two of his novels does Waugh deal with politics. Scott King’s 

Modern Exrope is a satire on the modern totalitarian state. Love Among the 
Ruins is a satire on the welfare state. Scott King’s is actually a satire based 
principally on modern Spain, written after a visit there. The totalitarian state 
is a place of propaganda, informers, kidnapings, killings, and chaos. Any view 
that asserts that Waugh believes that fascism or the Franco government is de- 
sirable is shattered by this book. The modern welfare state is also a chamber 
of horrors. The euthanasia department is always crowded; everybody is gen- 
erally on strike; elevators and other machinery never run; criminals are coddled 
since no man is held responsible for his own acts, and so forth. 

In cataloguing Waugh’s views we can record the following attitudes. Waugh 
was always opposed to Hitler, Nazism, race mythology, communism, and so- 
cialism. These and other elements in twentieth century life, such as concen- 
tration camps, have forced Waugh to forego any beliefs in man’s progress 
through universal education or through false theories founded on man’s basic 
“goodness.” 

Waugh was sympathetic to the Italian invasion of Ethiopia because he felt 
it would improve the lot of the natives and because he was taken in by 
Mussolini's early Christian posturings, but race mythology, demagogy, and un- 
justified aims of expansion destroyed his sympathy for Mussolini. 

Waugh was favorable to Franco because he believed Franco was opposing 
a bad government in Spain and because Franco was opposing the expansion of 
world communism. Yet Waugh came to acknowledge that Franco’s modern 
Spain is, like all totalitarian states, inhuman and oppressive. 

Waugh is suspicious of democracy, in part because he tends to feel that 
the common man will lower standards of art, literature and other manifesta- 
tions of culture. In speaking of the British artist Benjamin Haydon, Waugh 
remarks: ‘There was something wrong with a generation which flocked, 12,000 
strong a week, to giggle at General Tom Thumb, while Haydon was dying of 
neglected vanity.” Philistinism and pedestrianism in art and literature and 
apathy to intellectual and cultural achievements—all aptly present, incidentally, 
in U.S. democracy—are to Waugh unforgivable because he values art and 
culture so highly. 

Waugh is also suspicious of democracy because he is afraid of the power 
and influence of the mob especially at the hands of unscrupulous politicians:, 
“Democracy to some people presents the spectacle of a robot for whom the 
manufacturers’ book of instructions has got mislaid; it is vitally important to 
discover the controls before it destroys itself.” Again, he speaks of ‘the spec- 
tacle of enthusiastic majorities voting away their constitutional rights.” 

All of Waugh’s political beliefs reflect a rather unique conservatism—Gilbert 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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Another Meynell 


By C. E. Maguire 


HEN I was young, it was still fashionable in Catholic circles to idolize 
\) y Alice Meynell. I say “‘still,” recalling the days when there was serious 
agitation to make her the first lady laureate; when Coventry Patmore 
and Francis Thompson had to stay each other up with epistolary sympathy if she 
happened to be too absent-minded to notice them; and when even George 
Meredith could languish for her attention and give her reason to say (and she 
usually needed ample reason to make any measured statement) that probably 
no one else knew him as she did. Sir Henry Newbolt said of her “Renunciation,” 
“I cannot foresee the generation when that poem will not delight,” but his own 
generation all too easily put on the prophet’s mantle, as when H. D. Traill said, 
“A public to appreciate “The Hound of Heaven’ is to me inconceivable.” 
What is surprising is that Meynell worshippers (or are there none left?) 
have given so little attention to the work of Alice’s daughter, the child for 
whom Thompson wrote “The Making of Viola.” Among the younger of the 
Meynell children, she learned to write, as evidently they all did, editing their 
own paper on the floor under the library table, while their parents’ copy and 
proof covered all available higher surfaces, such as pianos, bookcases, desks and 
mantle shelves. In this private journal, she must early have been made con- 
scious of literary quality, for the children’s critical column could remark of 
their mother that ‘‘she is a little obscure to readers not up in litruture sufh- 
ciently to understand mystical touches.” However, in this country it is only by 
her biography of her mother, and by her study of the relationship between her 
father and Francis Thompson, that she is at all widely known. That is, she has 
fed the family legend instead of acquiring individual status. This is regrettable, 
for in the quality of her fiction, and especially of her short stories, she was a 
worthy follower of her “‘pencilling mamma.” Since her death in 1956, there 
has been almost no attempt to estimate her personal work. This cannot pretend 
to be such a study, and will only try to show how her novel Ophelia, published 
in 1951, and her Collected Stories, published in 1956 (She finished correcting 
her proofs a few days before she died—a typical Meynell touch) rise fully to 
her mother’s standards. The volume of collected stories includes, the jacket 
of its Max Reinhardt edition remarks, “‘all that Viola Meynell wished to survive 
of stories which span thirty years. It ranges from “The Letter’ which appeared 
in 1925 to four stories from The New Yorker in 1955 and 1956.” 
Fiction was not a Meynell specialty. Alice preferred the prose essay when 
she was not writing verse; and Wilfred’s early stories were, Viola herself ad- 
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mits, of the harrowingly pious variety, strewn with edifying death beds, every 
one of which was accompanied by an illustration. But even this taking up of 
a new form is characteristic of the family, who severally practiced music and 
painting as well as writing. 

The Times Literary Supplement has noted correctly that Viola’s talent was 
more suited to the short story than to the novel, and here, surely, she was in 
the Meynell tradition of swift, brief journalistic products. In the family letters, 
the discussion is all of “paragraphs,” abbreviated for convenience to “‘pars.” 
Alice, writing home from Italy, is grateful for copies of her printed “pars,” 
or thinks remorsefully of Wilfred at home grinding out his “‘pars’’ to pay for 
her holiday. These “pars” caught what, according to the Times critic, Viola 
catches in her short stories, “a fragment of truth.” In her case the truth is, 
as the form demands, not metaphysical but psychological and moral; and it is 
presented with the same exquisite care for precision of phrase that Alice lavished 
on her verse, achieving that “grace of manner and sanity of thought’ which 
Meredith pointed out, that “marriage of masculine force of insight and feminine 
grace and tact of expression’’ which Patmore admired in Alice’s work. This 
combination rarely turns out candidates for the best seller list. “Only one of 
her books,” the Reinhardt jacket of Viola’s stories admits, “has gone into a 
second impression.” It is perhaps the “discerning many” but “not by any 
means the multitude” who appreciate such work. Even without the “mystical 
touches,” this sort of thing is ‘‘a little obscure to readers not sufficiently up in 
literature.” 


Rees novel Ophelia illustrates the qualities of Miss Meynell’s fiction, as well 

as its defects when stretched into the fuller form. It concerns, as so many 
of the stories do, a mother-daughter relationship, though Mrs. Weldon is te. 
vealed, halfway through the book, to be only Rosalind’s stepmother. Almost 
half the novel (which covers only 256 pages) details the slow, nearly im- 
perceptible growth of affection between Rosalind Weldon, nineteen and just 
beginning work as a school mistress, and Richard Landen, ten years older, 
fairly wealthy stock broker. Angela Weldon, the stepmother, had been deserted 
by Rosalind’s father eleven years before the story opens. She had never divorced 
him, but had lost interest in everything except the welfare of her stepdaughter, 
whom she hopes to preserve from any like disaster. “Her face is a mask,” 
Richard’s sister remarks, ‘but one can hardly take one’s eyes off it.” Richard 
apparently can’t. In the absence of Rosalind at school (she teaches sewing) 
he helps Angela begin a typing agency, and falls under her fascination. His 
offer of love awakens her to a new life. There ensues a period of passionate 
courtship, observed with agony by Rosalind; with annoyance by Vicky Rathbone, 
a florid blonde girl who has taken a job as typist with Mrs. Weldon in the hope 
of snaring Richard for herself; with pharisaic righteousness by Vicky’s mother 
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ANOTHER MEYNELL 


who, in a mildly burlesque scene, calls to reproach Mrs. Weldon for giving bad 
example to her typists; and with sorrow by the local vicar, who abandons his 
atchaeological chit-chat to make veiled but sincere offers of spiritual guidance. 
Almost nothing happens except that Richard grows more and more jealous be- 
cause Mrs. Weldon refuses to admit that her first marriage was based on love 
less true than theirs. Three-fifths of the way through the book, with no prepara- 
tion of the reader, the father returns, no longer the brilliant philanderer re- 
membered by his wife, but a hopeless neurotic, who for some months establishes 
himself in his daughter’s apartment and absorbs her time and care. At the 
dimax, a friend whom he has called in for legal advice reports his presence to 
Angela. Angela, shocked into awareness of what she has done, sacrifices her 
love for Richard to go back to Africa with her husband; but the husband con- 
veniently dies the night before they are to sail. Nevertheless, she goes off to 
Nairobi alone, leaving Richard and Rosalind free to resume their relationship, 
although the reader is given no clear clues as to whether or not they will. 

There is, it need not be pointed out, a melodramatic and even mildly 
meretricious tone about this ending: the father brought on the scene to pre- 
cipitate a crisis, his death arranged so as to give a page-before-the-last thrill of 
suspense and the noble renunciation. “For me Mark’s death made no change.” 
“You don’t mean that...” “Yes, I am still going.” CURTAIN! There is also 
a distinctly repetitive handling of Richard’s jealousy. In scene after scene he 
implores Angela to say she had not really loved Mark, sulks when she refuses, 
fears to lose her, returns to the attack in almost identical words with identical 
effect. 


But these are the only—though grave—defects. Miss Meynell’s interest 
is not in what happens, but in the emotion itself. Both Rosalind’s diffident 
growth in affection for her dignified suitor, who treats her as if he were a 
benevolent uncle, and Angela's reawakening to womanhood at the shock of a 
young man’s devotion are completely convincing, and—until the second is too 
long drawn out—absorbing for the reader. The discreetly Shakespearean sub- 
plot of the tennis-playing Vicky, and her not very bright mother and hen-pecked 
father, makes a dull background against which the irrational vividness of pas- 
sion stands out for what it is. 

For it is irrational, and presented as such. Miss Meynell, the Times says, 
"belongs to that enviable class of writers, few of whom remain to us, whose 
imagination works against a background of traditional moral values, to the 
great advantage of the creative faculty. She has that inestimable advantage, 
a point of view.” The point of view is identical with her mother’s. “I saw 
when I was very young,” Alice writes, ‘that a guide in morals was even more 
necessary than a guide in faith. It was for this I joined the Church.” Writing 
for a generation apt to smile at this point of view, and in many of her short 
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stories probing situations which Alice might have been reluctant to handle, 
Viola serenely and naturally retains the same focus. There is no violence, no 
preaching, almost no overt reference to ‘“‘morals’’ as such. At one moment 
Richard, already surrendered to his passion, recalls in half a line how he had 
once aspired to a high level of virtue. The archaeological vicar is not absurd 
when he offers to make the Word of God “as present to you in life as my 
earnest effort can make it’’; for Angela realizes that, though he had formerly 
“brought her not the parish magazine but Eddington,” yet “‘a little bit of be- 
havior in an insignificant woman was his mighty concern. His enjoyment of 
their friendship had relied implicitly on her principles.” But the moral effect 
of the book does not depend on this kind of comment, or on any kind of com. 
ment. It is part of the story itself. A sensible young man, notably talented 
for business and for handling an estate, allows himself imperceptibly to be 
turned into a whining, irritable, irrational child. A mother completely devoted 
to her child persuades herself speciously that she is free to encourage the man 
her daughter loves in his illicit passion for herself, even though at first she 
can still see her position as a little absurd and a little treacherous. There is 
no open reference to the morality of her accepting his love when she is still, 
even legally, married. Only the vicar is apparently conscious of this aspect of 
the situation. Vicky's mother, a kind of Jane Austen eccentric, has no real moral 
scruples. The emphasis throughout is on the disintegrating effect on two up- 
right, balanced people of an unrestrained passion which both vaguely see as 
ill-advised, though neither will admit is a sin. The reader, however, can have 
no doubt of what it is. Certainly the author has no doubt. In the same way, 
but less successfully, the father’s degeneration is shown as an obvious—rather 
too obvious—result of his sins, considered not so much as sins against the sixth 
commandment as sins against the first. Mark Weldon has made his whims 
his god. In the end he is reduced to pure self-regarding, scheming ignobly to 
attract his daughter's notice and attention, unconscious of anything except his 
own comfort. But since we have not known him before, except indirectly, 
this degeneration must be taken on faith and is therefore less impressive. 
Miss Meynell’s method of defining the morality of a situation would be 
ineffective without two qualities which have no connection with her point of 
view. The first is a capacity for analyzing states of mind, and the second a 
power of using words exactly. She is more at home inside her characters 
minds than anywhere else; and she uses language in such a way that, as one 
reviewer puts it, “you find yourself continually loitering over a phrase. You 
walk into a word as you might walk into a patch of sunlight.” It is impossible 
to consider the two qualities separately, for it is only by her use of words that 
she can convince us of her psychological insight. To convey this, she uses 
language as a poet uses it, but a poet like her mother, whose “exquisite, un- 
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clamorous qualities” Thompson contrasted with his own “fireworks.” Viola 
herself speaks of the ‘foam and roar” of Thompson’s phraseology. Her own 
style, like her mother’s, forms a happy middle space between such foaming 
and roaring and what made Mrs. Meynell describe Trollope’s novels as ‘‘ex- 
cellent for, say, the second week of convalescence.” Viola paraphrases her 
mother’s essay, ‘Domus Angusta,” in the words: ‘In time of emotion, if you 
have the word to name it with, you sharpen the edge of your feeling in a way 
unknown to those whose inexpressiveness cannot match it with its word, its 
description.” “Inadequacy and imprecision” are verbal vices, either by being 
negative merely, or by being exaggerated. “To my mind,” writes Alice, “the 
slightest touch of exaggeration should be got rid of at once.” It is this absence 
of exaggeration, this effortless sureness of verbal touch which serves Viola's 
fiction best. 

When Angela first describes to Richard the love between herself and her 
husband, she says: ‘To speak a few words of the love we had is like showing 
the back of a picture or the outside of a book. If he and I were parted for a 
day, we still thought and felt as one mind and body, knowing each other's 
presence—the whole of space was a room in which we were together.” Later 
Miss Meynell says of Angela and Richard: “Their perpetual exaltation gave 
an almost affectionate good humor to their relations with all and sundry, though 
at the same time others had no importance for them.” 


In the perhaps too infrequent scenes about Vicky’s family, Viola catches a 
Jane Austen tone not merely in similar characterizations, but by a similarity to 
the Austen diction which is almost disconcerting. Of two mothers at a ball, 
engaged in watching the one her daughter and the other her son, she says: 
"The other dancers were assimilated by the two mothers not as a divergence 
from their main absorption but in far-seeing relation to it. A comparing, com- 
petitive judgment applied to the other girls, a covetous or denigrating one 
summed up the young men. But this barely interfered with their overall good 
will and gratified appreciation of the splendor of the occasion.” The serious- 
ness, the abstraction, the Latinized vocabulary, the shrewd accuracy of this pas- 
sage is not unworthy of Jane, although it occurs in a setting dangerously 
Austen-like. The incident rapidly degenerates into farcical dialogue in which 
the two mothers rhapsodically praise their own daughters, each thinking the 
other is referring to ber daughter. Finally: “ “Whom are we talking about?’ 
asked Mrs. Fenton on a sharper note, a bewildering suspicion occurring to her. 
‘Aren't we talking about May?’ ‘I was under the entirely erroneous impression 
that we were speaking of Vicky,’ said Mrs. Rathbone, turning away coldly.” 

Where the novel falls short is in that “filling of space” which Maritain 
thinks is the distinction between the lyric and the novel intuition. Viola's in- 
spiration does not really “fill space.” It tries to do so by repetition, which 
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weakens rather than intensifies; by the sub-plot which at moments becomes too 
entertaining in its own right, and finally by the structure of the story itself. 
It breaks down into two stories—the daughter's and the mother’s—which lose 
contact with each other. The mother’s story was obviously intended as an 
ironic, almost tragic contrast with the daughter's. But there must be some 
resolution, and—given Miss Meynell’s ‘point of view’’—a resolution which 
will preserve the moral insight. This resolution in fact convinces the reader 
that the novel should have been written as two, perhaps three short stories: an 
idyll about Rosalind, a comedy about the Rathbones, and a tragedy about Angela. 


HEN, in the short stories, Miss Meynell contents herself with outlining 

a situation and skillfully drawing from it every nuance of emotion and 
meaning, her inspiration appears as what it is, a poetic inspiration, though ex- 
pressed in narrative prose. Is not this true of the inspiration of the best short 
stories? Like her mother she will not “deny one single sublety.” She can, on 
occasion, use the “fervors and splendors” of imagery, but she realizes, as her 
mother put it, that the “ceremonies of the imagination are chiefly ways of 
approach” to “the barer realities beyond, nearer to the center of poetry.” 

In the stories, the characters are often of the type described in ‘Domus 
Angusta’” as “beings whose capacity is too small for the fate of life and death, 
the inadequate, dull, insensitive person,” whom Henry James repudiated as 
“unaware” and therefore useless for fiction. Miss Meynell provides the aware- 
ness herself. She knows the value of the individual even when he does not 
know his own, and by her use of situation she can project this value as her 
story’s meaning, just as a poet can make meaning out of a tree or a cloud 
without resorting to personification. At other times her people are as “unaware” 
as James could ask, and here her task is easier. 

Among her “unaware’’ characters are children. In “Lucky Boy,” originally 
from the collection called Louise, she shows an eleven-year-old, noisy and a 
little spoiled, who struggles hopelessly, night after night, to be allowed to go 
to bed a little later; but when, left behind—at his own insistence—at the house 
of friends after a holiday, he is allowed to remain up, the indulgence makes 
him suddenly realize he is alone among strangers, and he ignominiously weeps 
for his mother. There is no attempt, in the story, to analyze the “child mind”; 
most of the emphasis is, oddly enough, on the adults, but this is to present, 
indirectly, the setting of the child’s routine: the affable harmlessness of his 
hosts as well as the anxious semi-discipline of the rather elderly parents, and 
the humorous, tired, balanced mother of the children next door, with whom the 
child plays in a frenzy of energy and noise. The story is built up casually, with 
detail upon detail, all apparently irrelevant, all fitting into a tranquil whole, 
in which the boy's desite for home is merely a symbol of how each character 
(and perhaps all men) fits into a familiar setting, made up of people and 
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routine which cannot, even when one wishes, be given up without some emotion. 

This sense of ‘“‘psychological place’’ runs through many of the stories. 
Physical setting is not so important, except as part of the whole complex. What 
matters is the relationship between people, the repeated daily round. Even here 
Miss Meynell is betrayed—but far less disastrously than in the novel—into the 
surprise ending. It is less disastrous because less depends on it. Sometimes 
it even gives the mildly macabre effect of an old ballad; for instance in “Young 
Mrs. Cruse,” in which we meet a young woman married just a year, and her 
dull husband, who “comfortable and immovable in his armchair was like some 
out-of-the-way piece of good fortune evening after evening.” The wife feels 
the “ghostly emptiness of the house” when he is away all day. ‘“This might 
have been caused by romantic love,” Miss Meynell remarks. “Or it might not.” 
The second statement stands alone, and if we are familiar with Alice Meynell’s 
passion for grammar, we note this grammatical isolation as purposeful. It is; 
for Mrs. Cruse, through ten pages of text, clings to her somewhat distrait re- 
married mother, seeking comfort against a nameless anxiety. We discover at 
last that what she has been dreading all along is being left alone on the day 
when she was to have married another man, still evidently loved, from whom 
she has been estranged. Again the story grows almost haphazardly, mostly by 
dialogue between mother and daughter, husband and wife, the characters gradu- 
ally taking shape. The husband is “a man slow to speak,” whose words “when 
they came” might seem to agree with or flatter someone, but “had a sting in 
the tail.” He praises a medicine recommended by his mother-in-law, “a fine 
cure,” but “the only thing is, I feel a bit worse since I took it.” The mother 
is capable and kindly, but distracted. The young wife at the end is seen as 
quite alone, with no one to whom she is known for what she is, except (pos- 
sibly, for we are not sure) that young man with the “violent, jealous temper” 
who “used to storm at her sometimes” (so her mother says) but “was a fellow 
any girl would be proud of’ (as Mr. Cruse certainly is not) and “wasn’t he 
crazy about you!” We know almost nothing about Mrs. Cruse, except that she 
was “always on the timid side even from a baby,” and this fits in with the 
story, for no one does know her, nor does she know herself, and her timidity 
has cut her off from the young man whom she cannot forget. 

The longest of the stories, ‘““Time, Place and the Loved One,” almost a 
novelette, is another ironic study of a philanderer, who loses the one girl he 
wished to marry. Miss Meynell’s philanderers are not her most convincing 
characters because they have no moral consciousness whatever. They almost 
justify James’ strictures against such characters, but not quite. They merely 
provide us with a different kind of story, one in which the shape of the story, 
instead of the evolution of consciousness, reveals meaning. If we believe 
there are such men as Gerald Kendal who yield through vanity to every tempta- 
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tion, then we can believe that he might, at the end, miss Mary Dare, whom he 
has been searching for doggedly, merely because he sneaked away from the 
necessity of driving to the hospital a poor wretch whom Mary (unknown to 
Kendal) has been nursing. The difficulty is that those who wonder whether 
men like Kendal could really exist are themselves not in the least like him, 
or they would not have interest enough to wonder; and so the wonder circles 
endlessly. 

Another story of almost the same length conveys exactly the opposite effect, 
and is more convincing. A young woman, in a state of shock because of the 
death of her father and the loss of the family property, marries a man of much 
lower social position because he is kind. She gradually recovers her meatal 
balance, only to have a former lover return to claim her. She rises ecstatically 
to the joy of his return, but whcn the moment comes for her to go away wish 
him, she cannot leave her husband, whose love, as tender as it is incapable of 
understanding, has acquired a power over her which she cannot resist. 


IKE most women writers, Miss Meynell is at her best when describing women. 

Mrs. Clapham in “Darling” is unpleasant, not because she has no conscience 
but because she has a false conscience. She is punctiliously courteous to her 
servant, not because she sees her as a human being, but because she feels she 
owes it to herself. This is another of the ‘‘ballad”’ stories, in which a broken toy 
sailor corresponds to the servant's injured sailor nephew. It is a tour de force, 
only to be appreciated in the ballad mood. Its inferiority is emphasized if it 
is contrasted with ‘Half of a Bargain,” an understated struggle between a 
loving young wife afraid to be left alone at an isolated farm, and her equally 
loving husband, who loves her just not enough to sacrifice to her comforts his 
own masculine tastes for dallying with his neighbors over business. Here Miss 
Meynell gives us two people who, with the deepest love and the best of inten- 
tions, cannot understand each other at all. This story is only one of several 
which retell the hopeless stalemate between the sensitive and the insensitive. 
The husband is bluff and unimaginative, the wife full of visionary fears. In 
“Enceinte,"” Mrs. Porter, equally unimaginative, cannot understand the fears 
of her young sister-in-law whose sailor husband is on a journey. In one of the 
best, though simplest, scenes in the book, she announces the return of the 
young husband, but so tactlessly, ‘‘keeping the news back to make the greater 
sensation,’ that she unintentionally convinces the girl he is dead. 

A variation on this theme is found in “The Dinner Party,” a more mildly 
developed, yet more tragic story of a kindly couple giving hospitality to a young 
gitl who has been disappointed in love. The wife learns early in the evening 
that the girl is contemplating suicide. Before she can warn her husband of 
this, the guests arrive. Distracted by her social efforts, she remembers the 
danger only later. When she tells him, he is shocked and prepares to give the 
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girl “‘a sales talk in favor of life,” and—already talking—he enters the room 
where they have left her a moment before. But “the room was empty.” Here 
is a failure in vigilance, not a failure in kindness—or is it?—and the results 
are presumably tragic. 

It is clear that the stories are most valid and interesting when they are 
corroborated by the reader’s own experience of life. But this is not to say that 
they are case histories. Nothing could be less so; and the proof may be that we 
do not look before or after the event; we do not, in the classic phrase, wonder 
about the number of Lady Macbeth’s children. What matters is the situation 
and its meaning, and what rivets our attention to the situation is the style. 
We care nothing about the personality of Marianne’s lover in “The Dinner 
Party.” In “Pas Devant les Enfants,” when grown-ups are trying to distract a 
group of children from sorrow at their father’s death, we are concerned only 
with the success of the effort, and the suspicion that the effort is ill-judged—a 
suspicion confirmed when the happily distracted little boy imitates his father, 
and the mother cries out: “Stop, stop! You can’t do that when your dear Dad 
is dead!” In ‘Mrs. Kane's Illness,” we are caught up in the unreal life the 
woman makes for herself in the hospital, without wondering what she will do 
afterward, although we are painfully aware that she is preparing herself for 
unhappiness. This incident, by the way, compares more than favorably with a 
directly corresponding series of scenes in Lionel Trilling’s Middle of the 
Journey. One of Miss Meynell’s devices here, as in several very different stories, 
is the interior monologue in which the characters prepare speeches to say to 
one another. ‘Size of a Pocket Handkerchief” is developed exclusively by such 
speeches, based on a falsely worked up anger, which vanishes when its object 
appears, leaving the enemies “chatting about the day's weather.” The characters 
here, as in many of the stories, are farmers about whose lives Miss Meynell 
shows much interest. This reminds us that she herself, in 1922, married a 
“Sussex farmer,” and is evidently considerably more interested in her farmer 
neighbors than in literary people. 

One of her happiest moods of fixing attention on the scene is by using 
comparisons, especially such as catry strong sense impressions. In “The Dinner 
Party,” the Beddingtons, after dressing, go downstairs ‘feeling slightly dum- 
mified,”” a state which partially explains the wife’s rapid distraction from her 
guest's danger. About Marianne, on the same occasion, there is a contrast be- 
tween ‘the swansdown fluffiness of the dress and the girl’s desolating expres- 
sion.” In “Diminuendo,” one hears of a husband who is no longer faithful 
to his wife, but stays with her for the children’s sake. The two go home to- 
gether after a minor scandal has been avoided, and on the way: “black dusk 
began to deepen into the white dark of a polar night. Yellowed snow... 
looked hard and durable as granite.” The wife thinks of the “unthinkable 
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arctic night,” and of herself alone in it, “forever, as far as it would stretch. 
In “Mrs. Kane,” “like a breathtaking wind, an alternative idea thrilled fright. 
eningly through her.” In ‘‘Pas Devant les Enfants,” the elders plan that “hardly 
a crack of silence would appear in the polished surface of voluble enjoyment.” 
In “The Veranda,” the characters form a conspiracy of kindness to a paralyzed 
woman, not realizing she will be merely more isolated by their kindly intrigue. 
In one scene, the invalid thinks, as winter comes on: “Winter. The dark, the 
cold. Not just the dark and the cold, but the time—the eternity.” And in the 
same story, a mysterious cut on her friend’s arm, received when the invalid 
falls, symbolizes true sympathy, for the friend bleeds when the invalid is hurt. 

In a generation when poetry had contracted an obscurity which Mrs. Meynell 
might have considered discourteous to the reader (even readers quite “‘sufficiently 
up in litruture’”’) and which she would surely have considered “exaggerated,” 
her daughter has exercised the poet’s gift best in a simpler but no less exacting 
form. Always grave in manner, she handles human hope and suffering with 
invariable tact and reverence, giving an impression easily fitted in with Father 
Terence Connolly's picture of her as the helpful but not obtrusive daughter in 
his account of his visits to the Thompson setting. Even in humorous sketches, 
she apparently remembers how her mother could not abide “silliness” and 
thought “‘pain was not amusing,” not even the pain resulting from “the gay 
injustice of laughter.’”” The stories, fruit of an ‘‘ability to discern self-evident 
things as yet undiscovered,” are not wide in range and ‘emerge from those 
constant places where some thoughts are the intermittent companions of our 
existence.’” They deserve more attention than they have received. 
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Valéry and Frost: 
Two Views of Subjective Reality 


By Thomas J. Shalvey, S.J. 


But his life, as he looked at it, had no meaning as a separate 
life. It had meaning only as a part of the whole, of which he was 
at all times conscious. 

—Tolstoy, War and Peace 


HILE it is true that highly subjective symbols demand a deep insight 

into the mind of the poet on the part of the reader, it is well to re- 

member that a symbol deals with objective reality although it is viewed 
in a subjective light. Even poets such as Yeats or Blake, with their own mytho- 
logies for communication, must recognize this; and it is for this reason that 
Wimsatt calls poetry a concrete universal; it is this that T. S. Eliot means 
when he says, “no poet has his complete meaning alone,” in regard to the 
tradition upon which the author of a poem builds. Both subjective and objective 
elements are usually found in one image. In ““Hurrahing in Harvest,” Hopkins, 
in speaking of one’s discovery of reality, said, “these things, these things were 
here and but the beholder wanting”; he means that although things are objec- 
tively real, they are not fully known until grasped by the active mind. 


rte SEWELL in her fine book on Paul Valéry, The Mind in the 

Mirror, highlights the overwhelmingly personal, highly subjective element 
in Valéry’s poetry. As Miss Sewell points out, frequently the little ditty, 
“Mirror, mirror on the wall, who is the fairest of them all?’’ seems to be the 
motto of Valéry’s work. 


In a lecture delivered in 1928 to La Société Francaise de la Philosophie, 
he himself said: “I have taken as my program in life the increase of conscious- 
ness in the operations of the mind, applying this to poetry.” Perhaps we might 
say that Valéry’s poetry is to begin and end in his own mind. The mind, how- 
ever, is not so much a mirror (since reality does exist outside of it) but it is, 
as Yeats said, a lamp; i.e. its purpose is to throw light upon and interpret the 
reality of the world outside of itself. As can readily be seen, such a largely 
solipsist approach to poetry as Valéry’s can have two disadvantages. The 
first is that the poet’s images and symbols, being intensely personal, will at first 
reading be difficult to understand. This can be solved by more careful and 
deeper reading of the man’s work and should not hinder one from reading such 
a great poet as Valéry. The second problem is how does the poet treat reality 
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that cannot be entirely grasped within himself—especially, how does he treat 
the self, Descartes’ Je moi, with respect to other human beings? 

For Valéry, the creative mind at work becomes his companion. It takes on 
in some poems a separate existence from the poet and is treated almost as an. 
other human being; yet this individual is still part of Valéry—as Frost phrases 
it—"‘the figure of our being less than two but more than one as yet.” (“Meeting 
and Passing’). Sir Maurice Bowra has said: “As a young man he [Valéry} 
was puzzled by the problem of the self’s place in a world among other selves, and 
all through his life he has at intervals sought a complete detachment in which, 
like his own imaginary Leonardo, he will be able to understand everything and 
to be a master of all rules. Such an idea is almost solipsist in its concentration 
on the self.” 

In “Le Bois Amical,” Valéry’s vision of ‘pure things” of the first line of the 
poem becomes by the last line “mon cher compagnon de silence!’’ Throughout 
the poem he attributes to his mind the qualities of a human lover. Similarly 
in “Le Pas,” ‘Tes pas, enfants de mon silence’ the steps of thought in his 
poetic intuition take on the qualities of a young girl through the poem, until the 
poet tells us in the last line that ‘Et mon coeur n’était que vos pas.”” This las 
line, which presents difficulties for interpretation, has been rather well translated 
by C. Day Lewis as, ‘Your footfall was my own heart's beat.” Valéry is now 
saying that “les pas’ (‘‘vos pas’’) are in reality the creative workings of his 
own mind and it is from this intuitive mind (‘‘mon coeur’) that the steps of 
his poetic inspiration and thence his poetry are born. 

Since most of his poetry concerns itself with his own mental experiences, 
Valéry’s poetry naturally seeks (as his mind has tried to seek) for a total sel. 
containment. The “Je suis seul!” from the eighth line of ‘Fragments du Nar 
cisse” sets the key. But, as Rosalind Murray has expressed it in her book The 
Forsaken Fountain, “to God alone it is sufficient to contemplate His own suf- 
ficiency.”” Sir Thomas Browne states in Religio Medici: ‘To speak more nar 
rowly, there is no such thing as solitude, nor anything that can be said to b 
alone and by itself, but God, who is His own circle, and can subsist by Himself.’ 

Consequently, there is, in this completely narcissist view of life, an unending 
longing, a melancholy, running through most of this type of poetry. Gerald 
Vann in The Water and the Fire quotes Gustave Thibon’s statement which, 
perhaps, acutely sums up the reason for this melancholy. Thibon says, “The 
discovery of the other is a bitter experience for narcissist idolatry.” 

“My mind to me a kingdom is,” but not a self-contained kingdom. And 
when the attempt is made to construct it as a self-contained kingdom then there 
is the ever present problem recurring of how to treat other selves in this private 
realm. Martin D’Arcy, i his introduction to The Mind and Heart of Love, 
advances the theory of passive receptivity as being necessary to a viewing o 
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VALERY AND FROST 


att and as “practiced in meditation or in the art of the painter or potter.” This 
seems closely akin to Keats’ theory of negative capability, and seems to demand 
that man exclude much of his preconceived prejudices in approaching reality 
so as to be able to open to himself as much of the real world as possible. D’ Arcy, 
in speaking about passive receptivity, goes on to say, “How different this is 
from the ideal sought by a Valéry who wished to be left alone with his con- 
structive reason and his own creative self.” It can be seen that if one’s own 
mind is one’s only reality, even though objectively other persons exist, there 
is a choice to be taken between two courses. Either they (other individuals) 
will be excluded from existence entirely by some mental lie (and Valéry was 
too great a man for this), or they will be incorporated into one’s own mental 
atmosphere as part of that kingdom of self. This Valéry did. 


UT there is another approach that one can take to the existence of other 
persons. Robert Frost, the modern American poet of deceptive simplicity, 
has taken this path. It is, perhaps, the attitude that John Osterreicher puts 
forth, when he says in the introduction to the second volume of The Bridge, 
paraphrasing the philosophy of Martin Buber: “Whenever the other is met, 
not as an object but as a thou, a living and loved being, there is a dialogue.” 
It is this meeting and union with the other, without losing one’s own identity, 
that Frost speaks of in his famous “Mending Wall.” He tells us: 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun, 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
Frost says that there is “something” in our nature that abhors barriers, es- 
pecially artificial ones, outmoded and of no purpose. And yet: 
He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 
My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 
He only says, ‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ 

Frost continues to recognize the fact that ‘‘good fences make good neigh- 
bors”; one’s individuality must still be retained if one is to be a “good 
neighbor” with the other. This, perhaps, is the paradox of our relations with 
other human beings, that while artificial barriers are wrong, some type of sub- 
jective existence must be maintained in an objective order of things. Frost 
goes on to speak about individuality in “The Tuft of Flowers’: 

I went to turn the grass once after one 

Who mowed it in the dew before the sun 

The dew was gone that made his blade so keen 
Before I came to view the levelled scene. 


I looked for him behind an aisle of trees; 
I listened for his whetstone on the breeze. 
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But he had gone his way, the grass all mown, 
And I must be, as he had been—alone. 
‘As all must be,’ I said within my heart, 
“Whether they work together or apart.’ 

Frost reiterates this paradox again in “Meeting and Passing.” In it he says 
that while we must make ourselves part of the objective order of things (‘the 
figure of our being less than two’), still the subject’s individuality must be 
retained (‘‘more than one as yet’’) : 


As I went down the hill along the wall 

There was a gate I had leaned at for the view 

And had just turned from when I first saw you 

As you came up the hill. We met. But all 

We did that day was mingle great and small 

Footprints in summer dust as if we drew 

The figure of our being less than two 

But more than one as yet. 

He says, however, in ‘The Most of It,” that the complete individuality 
of one who “thought he kept the universe alone” will make him: 

... cry out on life, that what it wants 
Is not its own love back in copy speech, 
But counter-love, original response. 


Frost’s answer, then, to the problem of the subjective-objective awareness 
of reality, especially with respect to what is interpersonal, does not consist in 
hiding within oneself, seeking for self-containment. Rather for Frost, the 
mind is not so much a mirror as a lamp, and while there is ‘something that 
doesn’t love a wall’ yet ‘‘good fences make good neighbors.” 

Valéry seems to abandon some of his original, independent stand, in the 
last stanza of what is, perhaps, his most famous work, Le Cimitiére Marin, and 
to this extent comes to some agreement with Frost. Valéry sees that after deep 
contemplation—of one’s own self, ‘this quiet roof” —even the most subjective 
poet must advance into the active life, into the world of others: 

Le vent se léve! . . . ill faut tenter de vivre! 


Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux rejouies 
Ce toit tranquille ou picoraient des focs! 

Frost advances somewhat the same principle when, after deep contemplation 
of nature, he states in the last stanza of “Stopping By Woods on a Snowy 
Evening”’: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


Even the poet cannot remain inactive before his vision of woodland beauty. 
The world of man still claims him. 
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Crane and Hemingway: 


Anatomy of Trauma 


By Earle Labor 


ECENT critics have rightly pointed out that some striking parallels are to 
be found in the works of Stephen Crane and Ernest Hemingway—particu- 
larly in The Red Badge of Courage and A Farewell to Arms. But more 

significant, I think, are the remarkable differences between the two novels. 
The essential contrast between the spiritual orientation of their heroes makes 
the two works peculiarly representative of the vastly different milieux in which 
they were written. The Red Badge is clearly dated “nineteenth century” by 
Henry Fleming's ability to resolve a problem which, in little more than a gen- 
eration, has become virtually insoluble for the archetypal twentieth-century liter- 
ary hero, Lieutenant Frederick Henry. Quite simply, ‘the problem” is how to 
adapt oneself emotionally and spiritually to a world dominated by pain and 
chaos. 

The contrast between the widely divergent conclusions at which the two 
heroes finally arrive is given ironic emphasis by the parallels between the two 
novels. Most notable are the basic tonal similarities in the two works: the same 
attitude of author toward his materials is vividly defined in the opening para- 
gtaphs of both. Hemingway’s reference to landscape—particularly to the roads, 
the trees, the distant mountains, and the river—is very much like Crane’s. The 
mutual importance of setting can hardly be over-emphasized. Of both books 
one is tempted to say that setting not only provides mood and theme but also 
becomes central character. Certainly there is the similar underplaying of the 
toles of the human protagonists; we must focus our attention, however, upon 
the flesh-and-blood heroes. Critics have commonly pointed out how long Crane 
waits to identify his central character, Henry Fleming, by full name; few have 
mentioned that, likewise, Hemingway does not disclose Lieutenant Henry's last 
name until Chapter V, and does not indicate the English spelling of the hero’s 
name anywhere in the book. Such anonymity is accidental in neither case. Both 
authors have deliberately subordinated their protagonists to setting in order to 
emphasize that, like all men in war, their heroes are victims of their sur- 
roundings. 

Because of such subordination, critics often classify Henry Fleming and 
Frederick Henry as “‘passive heroes.” Neither is strictly passive, however; both 
display, on occasion, considerable strength of purpose—distorted though their 
vision may sometimes be—and both are substantially more active and self- 
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determined than their fellow characters. Perhaps we should call them “realistic” 
or “victimized” heroes. Private Fleming and Lieutenant Henry have been thrust 
into a world in which romantic and chivalric concepts no longer seem valid, 
Their disenchantment concerning such concepts is central to their problem of 
adjustment to the violence and disorder of war. In the place of Excalibur, 
they find themselves armed with little more than the fool’s cap and bells. 
Worse, instead of slaying the dragon of evil, the would-be knight has yielded 
to and been assimilated by the monster; now he is no more than a minute cell 
within the loathsome serpent itself (mote Crane’s repeated use of the dragon 
metaphor in describing the two armies). And battles are fought not only be. 
tween the forces of good and evil but between vast red-eyed monsters, henchmen 
for an even more terrifying “red animal—war, the blood-swollen god.” 

This is the thematic center of both novels: Henry Fleming and Lieutenant 
Henry are sufficiently sensible to realize that they are being victimized; yet, 
being idealists, they are ironically still seeking the grail. Each must adjust 
somehow to a terrible new world of repeated and unreasonable trauma which 
gives no meaning to his quest. And though this is the central meeting-point 
for the novels, it is also the point of divergence; for, in the manner of making 
their adjustments, Fleming and Henry take opposing directions. 


Fok A clearer view of their problem, we must examine closely the lives of 

the two protagonists (especially must we review the personal history of 
Frederick Henry to understand the reasons underlying the wide difference in 
their ultimate reactions to war). On the one hand, from beginning to end in 
The Red Badge, Henry Fleming is concerned obviously and deeply with the 
problem of violence and his reaction to it. He is, in fact, quite overshadowed 
by the problem. Long before Crane specifies his hero’s role in the novel, he 
points out that Henry ‘‘wished to be alone with some new thoughts that had 
lately come to him,” and ‘He tried mathematically to prove to himself that 
he could not run from a battle. . . . He felt that in this crisis his laws of life 
were useless. Whatever he had learned of himself was here of no avail. He 
was an unknown quantity.” This, then, is the youth’s first real contact with 
violence. Crane emphasizes again and again his protagonist's immaturity and 
naiveté: ‘From his home his youthful eyes had looked upon the war . . . [as] 
some sort of a play affair.’ We may infer that such immaturity is due partly 
to a minimum of suffering: Henry Fleming has led a normally pleasant and 
protected childhood. The brief but revealing vignette of his mother, added to 
his own romantic illusions, substantiates this. Every homely allusion to “Ma’ 
Fleming—her cow-milking, her potato-peeling, her sock-knitting—convinces us 
that her son has enjoyed a wholesome, secure home life. She is a wise and 
practical woman who knows her son much better than he knows himself. Re- 
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alizing how much he has been shielded until now, she does her best to help 
him understand his predicament before he leaves home for the war: 

“Young fellers in the army get awful careless in their ways, Henry. They're 
away f'm home and they don’t have nobody to look after em. I'm 'feard fer 
yeh about that. Yeh never been used to doing for yourself... . 

“Yeh must allus remember yer father, too, child, an’ remember he never 
drunk a drop of likker in his life and seldom swore a cross oath.” 

Also, she tries gently to dispel some of his bloated sense of heroics, know- 
ing that he must ultimately be disabused of them: “Yer jest one little feller 
an’ do what they tell yeh. I know how you are, Henry.” Although the youth 
pays little heed to her advice at the time, he is surely guided by the prudence 
of his upbringing toward a final resolution of his problem. 

Lieutenant Henry has not been so fortunate in his rearing. At the beginning 
of A Farewell to Arms he is in several respects already more mature than Henry 
Fleming is at the end of The Red Badge. He is more self-controlled, more 
hardened to violence and cruelty, and less obviously imbued with a sense of 
heroics and a concern for his personal reaction to battle. The difference in 
years between his age and Henry Fleming's is not so significant as the difference 
in experience. Frederick Henry has had a premature initiation into the society 
of trauma and disorder. Little of his earlier personal history is disclosed in 
A Farewell to Arms, yet it is almost impossible to comprehend and to justify 
his course of action in the novel without knowledge of his childhood and youth 
(this explains at least partially, I think, the confusing critical disagreements 
about Lieutenant Henry’s character). Such knowledge is conveniently available 
in Hemingway's earlier portrait of his hero in In Our Time. Although the name 
of the protagonist is different—it is Nick Adams in the earlier work—little 
stretch of the imagination is required to see that, in essence, the two personali- 
ties are the same; the underlying tones of the two books, their themes, the prob- 
lems confronting the main characters are virtually identical. Especially does the 
motif of “the separate peace” become more comprehensible when studied in 
reference to the traumatic baptism of Frederick Henry né Nick Adams in In 
Our Time. The first rites of this excruciating initiation ceremony are conducted 
in the story ‘Indian Camp.” After being exposed to the horrors of a caesarian 
operation (performed by Dr. Adams without anesthesia) and the bloody suicide 
of the Indian woman's invalid husband, Nick asks his father a series of psycho- 
logically loaded questions: 

“Why did he kill himself, Daddy?” 

“T don’t know, Nick. He couldn’t stand things, I guess.” 
“Do many men kill themselves, Daddy?” 

“Not very many, Nick.” 


“Is dying hard, Daddy?” 





RENASCENCE 
“No, I think it’s pretty easy, Nick. It all depends.” 


In the early morning on the lake sitting in the stern of the boat with 
his father rowing, he felt quite sure that he would never die. 

The child’s pathetic innocence in this scene is as touching as anything Hem- 
ingway has ever depicted. Nick’s sensibility has been doubly violated: first, by 
his being subjected to an experience with which his young mind is not yet 
fitted to cope; second, by his father’s ineptness in providing some kind of 
mitigation for the shock. The pathos heightens to tragedy in A Farewell to 
Arms because Lieutenant Henry has never received the ‘‘right answers.” Unlike 
Henry Fleming’s parents, those of the Hemingway hero have failed to ensure 
the stability so essential to his subsequent orientation into the multiple experi- 
ences of violence. As Frederick Hoffman has pointed out, ‘The protection given 
Nick by his parents is insufficient preparation for his move to the world out- 
side, beyond the woods. There is something discernibly unsatisfactory about 
his mother’s Christian Science and her cheerful evasiveness, and his father also 
proves to be an inadequate protector.” The implication of parental inadequacy 
that recurs throughout Jn Our Time manifests itself subtly in A Farewell to 
Arms through Frederick’s refusual to discuss his family with Catherine. 

Thus has begun the formation of a kind of psychological and spiritual 
callus that continues to thicken as the Hemingway hero grows older. Conclu- 
sive evidence that it was there long before Frederick Henry went to Italy and 
joined the ambulance corps may be found in the stories “The End of Some- 
thing” and “The Three Day Blow.” In the latter Nick Adams reflects over 
the breaking off of the affair with his adolescent sweetheart: ‘The big thing 
was that Marjorie was gone and that probably he would never see her again. 
He had talked to her about how they would go to Italy together and the fun 
they would have. Places they would be together. It was all gone now. Some- 
thing gone out of him.” That “something gone out of” Nick Adams is to be 
peculiarly characteristic of the heroes of the great Hemingway trilogy. The 
stories from In Our Time serve to introduce and explain the character of Fred- 
erick Henry as he appears to us in A Farewell to Arms; also, they provide a 
context for examining the psychological and spiritual plight of Jake Barnes in 
The Sun Also Rises. Especially revealing, for example, is Chapter VII of In 
Our Time. Under bombardment at Fossalta, Nick prays desperately to Jesus 
that his life be spared, promising, “ ‘I believe in you and I'll tell everybody 
in the world that you are the only thing that matters.’”” However, ‘The next 
night back at Mestre he did not tell the girl he went upstairs with at the Villa 
Rossa about Jesus. And he never told anybody.” (Note, too, Nick’s prayers 
and his fears of the dark in “Now I Lay Me” from Men Without Women.) 
At any rate, by the time Lieutenant Henry enters the war he has been initiated 
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to the extent that he no longer fears his reaction to violence as Henry Fleming 
does; however, in the toughening process, his soul has accumulated much dead 
skin. 


AN understanding of the nature of this development is vital to an accurate 
explanation of the reactions of the two young men to war. For the similari- 
ties in their predicaments lead us to expect something less widely divergent 
than are their individual solutions. Henry Fleming has been called an “isolated 
protagonist.” Likewise is Lieutenant Henry alone; more significantly, like 
Fleming, he is alone with his thoughts. His insistence that he was not made 
to think, that he fears thinking, serves merely to give weight to the implication 
that, not unlike Crane’s youth, he is a sensitive, reflective individual and a 
“worrier’”” (Hemingway's critics too often take his hero’s remarks about himself 
at face value without realizing that few “unthinking” persons are aware of 
thought’s terrors). It is largely this penchant for reflectiveness which makes 
these two protagonists the outcasts that they are; it also sheds further light 
upon their common problem: though each is “trapped” within the group, 
neither is in the strictest sense an integral part of that group—each is isolated 
in his sensibility. There is, however, an essential difference between their traps. 
Henry Fleming is caught in a kind of box (a “blue demonstration’’): “He felt 
carried along by a mob. . . But he instantly saw that it would be impossible 
for him to escape from the regiment. It inclosed him. And there were iron 
laws of tradition and law on four sides. He was in a moving box. . . . It was 
alla trap... . They were all going to be sacrificed.” 
Crane’s metaphor implies an order and pattern which must ultimately set 
a definite limit to Fleming's confusion. There is no such order in the design 
of Lieutenant Henry’s trap. The absence of a defining limit or pattern increases 
the complexity of his predicament and the difficulty of making a satisfactory 
adjustment; it is this which finally prompts him to rebel completely and desert 
the Italian cause: “The killing came suddenly and unreasonably. . . . You had 
lost your cars and your men as a floorwalker loses the stock of his department in 
a fire. There was, however, no insurance. You were out of it new. You had no 
more obligation. If they shot floorwalkers after a fire in the department store 
because they spoke with an accent they had always had, then certainly the floor- 
walkers would not be expected to return when the store opened again for 
business.” Had there been any semblance of order or of reasonableness, Lieu- 
tenant Henry might have returned to the war; but the initiation code had already 
taught him the futility of enduring additional pain or death when there was no 
discernible purpose in the sacrifice. 
Conversely, because he still has a clear pattern to guide him, Henry Fleming 
can return to a path of normai adjustment after he has recovered from his 
initial disorienting shock. Virtually everything that happens to him in his flight 
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from the battlefield (excepting his grimly humorous encounter with the squirrel) 
increases his conviction that, to find order out of chaos, he must return to the 
war as a participant. He cannot escape from the box with its deep grain of 
tradition. His communion with the dead man in the forest chapel, his observing 
of Jim Conklin’s death rites, his conversation with the tattered soldier, his 
receiving of the token badge of courage, and, finally, his being led back to 
the regiment by the nameless good shepherd—all are part of the design of the 
box. His own perspective of pattern changes almost immediately upon his re- 
turn to camp. He becomes ineradicably a part of the design. He, too, has been 
initiated into the fraternity of war, the ‘‘mysterious fraternity born of the smoke 
and danger of death,” and with his acceptance of the group comes the relief 
of the prodigal come home: “He gave a long sigh, snuggled down into his 
blanket, and in a moment was like his comrades.” 

Just as Lieutenant Henry's being wounded, his plunge into the river, and 
his subsequent ride in the flat-car have all been explicated as various forms of 
death and rebirth, similarly Henry Fleming has emerged into a new world 
on the morning following his ordeal by terror. Paradoxically, however, the 
results of Fleming's baptism are very different from those of Lieutenant Henry's. 
Crane has made this quite clear: ‘A moral vindication was regarded by the 
youth as a very important thing.” Henry Fleming’s vindication began, some- 
what hypocritically, with the infliction of his ‘‘little red badge of courage.” 
It is virtually fulfilled when he proves himself a worthy member of the fraternity 
by becoming a real hero. As Arthur Hobson Quinn says, Fleming has been 
immersed in the “spiritual baptism of fire through which a man is purged of 
the original sin of cowardice.” He is purged also of the immature sense of 
heroics which prompted his enlistment; he is given in its place a firmer grasp 
on the meaning of true heroism. Interestingly, he returns to a deep faith in 
those very abstractions so intensely abhorred by the Hemingway hero: 

He was emerged from his struggles with a large sympathy for the 
machinery of the universe. With his new eyes, he could see that the 
secret and open blows which were being dealt about the world with 
such heavenly lavishness were in truth blessings. It was a deity laying 
about him with the bludgeon of correction. 

His loud mouth against these things had been lost as the storm 
ceased. He could no more stand upon places high and false and denounce 
the distant planets. He beheld that he was tiny but not inconsequent to 
the sun. In the spacewide whirl of events no grain like him would 
be lost. 

Frederick Henry is permitted no such consolation. The thickness of the 
spiritual callus precludes any such ethereal solace. For example, the contrast 
between Fleming’s concept of the glory attached to “the red badge” and Lieu- 
tenant Henry's view is one of the most striking in the two works: “I had seen 
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nothing sacred, and the things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifice 
were like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat except 
to bury it.” Unlike Henry Fleming, because he has been “initiated” some years 
before he receives his ‘‘unreasonable wound” at Plava, Lieutenant Henry is 
never able to return to any kind of secure faith—nor is he able to make any 
permanent adjustment to a society where such unreasonableness exists. Even 
after his flight from the war he feels that his solution is temporary and un- 
satisfactory: “There was no war here. . . . But I did not have the feeling that 
it was really over. I had the feeling of a body who thinks of what is happening 
at a certain hour at the schoolhouse from which he has played truant.” And 
his desperate attempt to solve his problems by forming an isolated society of 
two with Catherine Barkley is the essence of pathos and tragedy. Through the 
entire Swiss idyll runs an undercurrent of terror, both lovers sensing the 
transience of their happiness. The rains bring a culmination of trauma and 
chaos for Henry, with the shocking and “unreasonable” deaths of Catherine 
and their child. The famous burning-ant metaphor provides a final startling 
contrast with Henry Fleming's regenerative insight at the end of The Red Badge: 
Once in camp I put a log on top of the fire and it was full of ants. 
As it commenced to burn, the ants swarmed out and went first toward 
the centre where the fire was; then turned back and ran toward the end. 
When there were enough on the end they fell off into the fire. Some got 
out, their bodies burnt and flattened, and went off not knowing where 
they were going. But most of them went toward the fire and then back 
toward the end and swarmed on the cool end and finally fell off into the 
fire. I remember thinking at the time that it was the end of the world 
and a splendid chance to be a messiah and lift the log off the fire and 
throw it out where the ants could get off onto the ground. But I did 
not do anything but throw a tin cup of water on the log, so that I would 
have the cup empty to put whiskey in before I added water to it. I think 
the cup of water on the burning log only steamed the ants. 
Contrary to Henry Fleming's final affirmation, Frederick Henry is left with 
nothing at the conclusion of A Farewell to Arms—nothing, that is, except a 
mass of third-degree psychological burns. 


HE FAILURE of the Hemingway hero to find a spiritual remedy for the 

pain of his wound moves us to pity and sympathy. Certainly his premature 
initiation to suffering and the lack of family security account considerably for 
his inability to make a satisfactory adjustment, but the thing that disturbs us 
most deeply is the implication of his dilemma as a universal one. In this respect 
the contrast between him and the Crane hero is especially instructive. As I 
have pointed out, because he is able in the end to find his way back to spiritual 
and psychological order, Henry Fleming is clearly representative as a pre- 
twentieth-century literary protagonist; his final vision of pattern serves to give 
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him stature both in his own eyes and in ours. On the other hand, because he 
can find no order or “reasonableness” in his world—because he has come to 
view idealism as no more than a “ditty word’ and religion as no more than 
“a stiff upper lip’—Frederick Henry is equally representative of the con- 
temporary fictional hero. As David Daiches describes this type, he is a character 
“whose motives are prudential rather than selfless, or who seeks safety rather 
than glory.” Or, as Sean O’Faolain explains him (he uses the term “anti- 
hero”), “Whatever he is, weak or brave, brainy or bewildered, his one abiding 
characteristic is that, like his author-creator, he is never able to see any Pattern 
in life and rarely its Destination.” Perhaps the reductio ad absurdum of this 
type is to be seen in the writings of the Beat Generation. In any case, those 
of us who are concerned with the absence of spiritual direction in the modern 
novel may find consoling hope in this: The Red Badge of Courage followed 
Maggie, and The Old Man and the Sea came after A Farewell to Arms—just 
as the Four Quartets grew out of The Waste Land. 
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The Dreamer and the Dream 
of Finnegans Wake 


S Earwicker or Finnegan—or, as some have suggested, James Joyce himself— 
the dream of the nightmare of history in Finnegans Wake? To an- 
swer this one must remember that the initials HCE not only stand for 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker but also, among other things: Haveth Childers 
Everywhere, and the collective abstraction known as Here Comes Everybody. 
Joyce had already toyed with the word “Metempsychosis” in Ulysses and, par- 
ticularly in the Circe episode, experimented with metamorphosis in a dramatic 
way (the designation of Stephen and Bloom as two halves of a theoretical per- 
fect man is now a critical commonplace). With agnostic temper Joyce used 
philosophical and theological theories as material for technique rather than 
narrative, integrating them into the structure as well as dramatizing them. And 
for a book like the Wake that seeks to overcome the restrictions of time and 
place, there was plenty of scientific precedent on which to base artistic control. 
According to Joyce's contemporary, Jung, each individual is a repository 
of the psychic history of the whole race; and Haeckel held that “Ontogenesis 
is the recapitulation of Phylogenesis.” Aquinas believed in a polymorphic 
development of the fetus through plant, brute, and human souls; and there is 
of course the animism and the anthropomorphism of man’s religious beliefs, 
the latter with its human avatars (giving rise in Christianity to the apparent 
paradox of Adam as the ancestor of a Christ who was yet able to make a state- 
ment to the effect that “before Abraham was I am’). When these disparate 
elements are “realized” through the distortion of psychotic “dissociation” of 
personality, submerged in sleep, then any attempt to single out one character 
as the dreamer is like trying to answer the age old question of which came 
first: Belinda, the hen or Humpty Dumpty, the cosmic egg? (or, like that 
Oriental poser, one is uncertain as to whether he is a man dreaming he is a 
butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming it is a man). The fictional tavern keeper 
and the hod carrier—the artist as the liaison of tradition and interpreter of his 
own milieu (and, one must daringly add: even the idea! insomniac reader wip- 
ing his glasses with what he knows)—are merely contributors to the collective 
(un) conscious of the Wake and, with Berkeleyan Idealism, are themselves as 
much dream figures as Tristan or Finn MacCool. 


By Robert Bierman 


IF THE dreamer is a collective abstraction, what is the primal scene behind 
the dream(s)? Just as F. W. has forced us to readjust our conditioned 
responses to “linear” narrative, so we must reassess our preconditioned ex- 
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pectation that there be one dominant dramatic theme. To attempt to find the 
beginning of a circle (cycle) in an Einsteinian universe that curves back upon 
itself (waking events influence the character of the dream that will in turn 
influence the disposition of the dreamer awake, etc.) we can only rely on the 
impressionistic Law of Probability. 

The best place to begin is with the title, viz., Finnegans Wake, and again to 
take Joyce literally. In A Handbook of Irish Folklore, Sean O Suilleabhain 
notes that there is a heritage of specific wake games in Ireland, many of great 
dramatic complexity. In Kilkenny, for example, the frannsa consisted of a 
mock marriage ceremony of young people by a mock priest, who usually was 
a tailor weaver dressed in straw. After marriage he put the couple to bed in a 
corner, sprinkled them with holy water, and gave them plain advice (it might 
also be noted, apropos of F.W., that on a real wedding night a hen about to 
lay an egg was tied to the bedpost) . 

Games were often under the direction of some peasant known as ‘‘Borekeen” 
whose orders were carried out by subordinate men in fantastic dress. One of 
the games was called “‘Bout’’ in which both men and women acted out what 
would now be considered obscene parts like: “laying the keel,” forming “stem 
and stern,” and erecting “the Mast.” The last was done by females with ex- 
pressions and gestures of licentious entendre. Another game “Bull and the 
Cow” was also libidinous. The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland mentions a game called ‘Drawing the Ship out of the Mud”: the men 
engaged in it stripped naked while the females dressed in men’s clothing. 

Apropos as these are to particulars in F.W. (like the Norwegian Captain 
and Kersse the Tailor episode for example), games in general are a recall or 
perpetuation of childhood and, as part of a universe created in time, we must 
return to the childhood of the race for the beginnings of our tale. Cassell’s 
Book of Sports and Pastimes mentions a children’s game known as “Russian 
Scandal’: the participants sit in a circle and someone begins to te!l a story or 
anecdote (perhaps about Buckley and the Russian General) to his neighbor who, 
in turn, repeats it to his neighbor, etc. (Note for example the second chapter 
of F.WW”.: a drunk repeats to his wife a story that HCE blurted out in a moment 
of guilty conscience; the wife tells it to her priest, who tells it to a science 
teacher at the race track; a crooked tipster overhears it and snores out the tale 
in a flophouse where three bums hear him; and finally the ‘Ballad of Persse 
O’Reilly’” is composed about this “spoof of visibility in a freakfog’’ and sung 
to a crowd). The story, of course, quite “innocently” begins to change from 
person to person. The reader, being part of this circle of the Finnegans Wake 
tale (to which he or she is introduced in the middle of a sentence) is unable 
to tell which was the first version even though he or she has had the rare 
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privilege of hearing many (if not all) of them. However, knowing the method 
and hearing all the variations, it may be possible to reconstruct the original. 

The first thing of which we “hear” (or see) is a scene in which our first 
parents appear as a church, and our present hero, HCE, as a castle and en- 
virons; the last thing we “hear’’ concerns the present heroine as a river (and 
in the section that Joyce chose to record, the participants turn into, or turn 
out to be, in the Celtic twilight: an elm tree and a stone with the babbling 
river giving the illusion of voices). It seems superfluous to single out the 
medieval Irish as personifiers of rivers, mountains, places (the Greek legend 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha contains a play on the word, /aos, meaning both: a 
stone, and a people), but knowing this helps us to reconstruct the original scene 
that gave rise to the subsequent stories. 

Like St. Patrick who went to Magh Sleacht to see Cromm Cruaich, and 
there came upon “‘the king idol of Ireland” all made of gold and surrounded 
by twelve subordinate deities of stone, we were astoneaged by a most Mousterian 
and ‘“‘quhare soort of mahan . . . He can propsposterus the pillory way to 
Hirculos pillar.” It is the grave of the dead Finnegan (Harriet Shaw Weaver 
“ordered” Joyce to include, in Work in Progress, a piece based on the tradition 
of the prehistoric Penrith giant) with a Fear breagach (“a false man”) over 
the grave (in Phoenix Park at the Cuoc Maraidhe mound two whole skeletons 
of the stone age were found buried). The Fear breagach is a rough standing 
stone placed as a receptacle into which the life or soul of the person buried 
beneath it may pass (there is a Dolmen at Howth with a capstone of seventy 
tons). The fallen F: the body with its tombstone (Joyce noted in his letters that 
he used a “‘fallen’’ E as a symbol code for Earwicker while writing Work in 
Progress). The “false man”: HCE as the “reincarnated” Finnegan. When 
the services and wake for the dead Finnegan were held, Sheela-na-gigs (Sile na 
gcich) : Sheila of the Breasts—a type of carving which R. A. S. Macalister in his 
The Archaeology of Ireland mentions as being found on the walls of Roman- 
esque churches and medieval castles (from about 900 to 1300 A.D.)—looked 
down on the sableau vivant. Sheila (the billycoose figurine, the liffle effiingee 
of ALP) was a fertility goddess (perhaps a kind of Old Woman of Beare 
who had seven periods of youth, one after another, so that every man who lived 
with her died of old age, and her grandsons and great grandsons were tribes 
and races): a nude female, with crossed legs, and emphasized sexual parts 
(note what the child Dolph makes out of an apparent geometrical design). 

Children peeping and overhearing and misconstruing the original scene 
start a series of fanciful tales. (The Book of Leinster, translated by Finn mac- 
Gorman, contains a list of stories which men of learning were supposed to re- 
cite upon great occasions. There were originally 350 stories arranged in twelve 
categories: destruction, cattle-raids, battles, caves, navigation, sieges, adven- 
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tures, plunders, tragedies, feasts, courtships, elopements). Perhaps as this game 
continued the children decided to translate the stories into a kind of charade 
(like the Mime of Mick, Nick, and the Maggies), and play “Shadow Buff.” 
A large white sheet is hung on one side of the room, and a bright light is 
placed some distance behind it, all others being extinguished. One of the chil- 
dren takes his or her seat between the light and the sheet while the others, one 
by one, pass behind him, their shadows falling on the sheet as they pass: 
‘, . . casting such shadows to Persia’s blind! The man in the street can see the 
coming event. Photoflashing it far too wide.’ In this Platonic game, it is 
difficult to guess the owner of the individual shadow especially when it is 
further disguised by gestures, masks, etc. (in some of the traditional wake 
games, boys and girls wore hides representing bulls and cows). Some of those 
passing behind may even decide to incorporate another game and impersonate 
the “Giant” (Finnegan); one child sits on the shoulder of another; a cloak 
or sheet or blanket is draped over them to make them look like a single person 
(Shem and Shaun as Here Comes Everybody). 

Then, perhaps, HCE is made to sit upon the “Stool of Repentance’ while 
twelve children gather around in a circle. One boy acting as Lord President asks 
each player what charge he or she has to make against the culprit; each accusa- 
tion being whispered into the President's ear. ““Oyeh! Oyeh!” begins the ‘‘star- 
chamber quiry’’ with ‘‘eye, ear, nose and throat’ witnesses. The President says: 
“Prisoner on the stool of repentance, you are accused of [perhaps lying and/or 
inhospitality, reminding one that ‘to dine with Duke Humphrey” means a 
barmecide feast though Humphrey—Duke of Gloucester and brother of Henry 
V—was a patron of literature and art}. Can you tell me the name of the person 
who makes this serious charge against you?” Should the accused guess, the 
accused must take his place; otherwise this false man (Cw Chulaind himself had 
an alias: Setanta Becc, “little Setanta,” identifying him not as an Irishman but 
a member of a Brythonic tribe of Setantii, near the mouth of the Mersey, who 
were short and dark) must continue to occupy the stool of repentance while the 
anonymous stories against him are voiced aloud throughout the night (mare) 
of history. 
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The Passion of Wilfred Owen 


By Samuel J. Hazo 


Se is something disarmingly categorical in referring to any poet as a 
war poet. It may imply that his poetry may have certain limitations or 
possibly a special dignity by virtue of the military circumstances under 
which it was created. Such implications often make the critical analysis and 
appraisal of such poetry difficult. In the case uf Wilfred Owen, these implica- 
tions—together with the fact, as C. Day Lewis has reminded us, that Owen, 
like Gerard Manley Hopkins, has been stylistically imitated by numerous ad- 
mirers—have tended to obscure rather than clarify Owen's poetic merit. 

It is, of course, true that Owen's best poetry was written while he was a 
soldier in World War I. It is also true that Owen’s experiments with assonance 
and “para-rhyme,” as Edmund Blunden has identified it, have been extensively 
imitated. However, Owen's stature as a poet cannot be made narrowly dependent 
upon the historical event that provided the subject matter for his poems (and 
also caused his death) nor on the post facto flattery of poetic imitation. The 
latter can be left as an influence for literary historians to trace, and the sig- 
nificance of the former has been accurately evaluated by Dylan Thomas and 
Vernon Watkins. ‘I think capital-lettered War can only in subject matter affect 
poetry,” wrote Thomas. “Violence and suffering are all the time, and it does 
not matter how you are brought up against them.” Similarly, Vernon Watkins 
has stated, “No poet is made by war, which is productive of no good. But a 
poet’s work may be potentiated by his experience of war, and of suffering.” 
The artistic realization of this potentiation is what must concern the critic when 
he turns to an analysis and evaluation of poems by “war poets.” 


[ESPITE the fact that Owen wrote that his poetry originated in the “pity of 

War,” it is evident to any perspicacious reader of Owen’s later or “war” 
poems that not all spring from pity. Many of them are revelations of acrimony, 
protest, pessimism, outrage and hatred. Yet Owens did write poetry that 
originated in the profounder wells of pity. Owen, like Keats, gradually acquired 
a more dramatic and objective voice in his poetry—a voice potentiated and 
purified by suffering and capable of expressing less purely personal or auto- 
biographical responses to the war that was the source and cause of that suffering. 
The sensitive reader does not hear this voice in “Dulce et Decorum Est” or “The 
Chances,” but it is at the very core of “Greater Love,” “Anthem for Doomed 
Youth” and “Strange Meeting.” 

It has been said that man’s life can frequently be understood in retrospect 
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by regarding that life in light of its particular mission. If this has any relevance 
to the life of man, it may have some relevance also to his art. In retrospect, 
it would appear that war was Owen's mission and his purgatory. This mission 
is objectified in the acrimony, protest, pessimism, outrage, hatred and pity of 
Owen's poetry. Yet Owen’s passage from acrimony to pity, from the descrip- 
tive to the transfigurative, from the autobiographical to the objective cannot 
be chronologically traced as readily as events in a man’s life. The progression 
from the indignation of ‘Dulce et Decorum Est,” “Arms and the Boy” and 
“Smile, Smile, Smile” to the divine pity of ‘Miners,’ “Greater Love,” “Anthem 
for Doomed Youth” and “Strange Meeting’ was possibly supra-chronological, 
emerging in particular poems when Owen's objective correlatives were exact 
but otherwise remaining latent or vague when Owen’s words were merely 
products of the personal and not the transfigurative or when the germinal idea 
of a poem was conceived in the heat of his own indignation rather than in his 
imagination. 

A typical poem of indignation is “Dulce et Decorum Est.” The entire 
series of images in the poem is oriented toward the Horatian motto which 
concludes it—"Dulce et decorum est/Pro patria mori.” In the severity of the 
contrast between the imagery and the motto, the poem emerges as a study in 
irony heightened by rhetoric. Everything in the poem seems to exist only to 
show the falsity of this motto in modern warfare. By indicating the “old Lie” 
as directly as it does, the poem becomes persuasively direct rather than imagina- 
tively evocative. A case could possibly be made that it is more didactic than 
purely rhetorical, but the fact remains that the poem is essentially an outgrowth 
of indignation. Whatever is poetic in it is subordinated to a rhetorical end. 
The same could be said of the stark “S.I.W.” in which Owens comments with 
journalistic brevity on a soldier who, through cowardice, ends his own life. 


And with him they buried the muzzle his teeth had kissed, 
And truthfully wrote the mother, “Tim died smiling.” 


This is pessimism and disdain versified. The sequence of four poems that 
comprise “'S.I.W.” had this couplet as its fourth and concluding part, but all 
four parts are suffused with the same sense of disdain, which is directed toward 
those who see war as something it is not. Such people are symbolized in “S.I.W.” 
by the suicide’s unctuous father who ‘‘would sooner see him dead than in dis- 
grace” and by the mother who would “fret” until “he got a nice safe wound to 
nurse.” Not even the understatement and omnipresent irony in the poem can 
disguise its iconoclastic purpose nor conceal the unmistakable influence of 
Sassoon. 

Similar indignation-spawned poems are those that deal with the wounded. 
in these poems Owens combines an almost clinical purview with a stoic ac- 
ceptance of the inevitability of such misfortunes in war. Moreover, Owen fre- 
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quently seems to be using the poems as an outlet for a Housman-like fatalism 
(‘‘Inspection’’) or sardonic glee (“The Chances’’). The reliance upon rhetoric 
is still present, and the concluding lines of the Dantesque “Mental Cases’’ reveal 
Owen's occasional propensity to lapse into a somewhat tempered didacticism. 


—Thus their hands are plucking at each other ; 
Picking at the rope-knouts of their scourging ; 
Snatching after us who smote them, brother, 
Pawing us who dealt them war and madness, 


Yet even in this poem there is an equating of the soldier’s suffering with 
the scourging of Christ—one aspect of a parallel that is at the core of Owen's 
best poems and which will be considered at greater length later in this essay. 

In poems like “Conscious” and “Disabled” the tone is, though free of 
didacticism, close to sentimentality. Both poems begin in loneliness—the lone- 
liness of unnamed soldiers alone in hospital wards—and end in dismay—the 
dismay of men for whom there is no promising future and only a pain-ridden 
and almost hopeless present. It would be redundant to say that there is an 
inherent pathos in the circumstances of such men. After reading “Conscious” 
and “Disabled,” one cannot help but feel that Owen has slightly battened on 
this poignancy. In an attempt to dramatize the plight of these wounded men, he 
has verged on melodrama. 

To refer to these few poems as poetic failures is not to disparage much 
that is good in them, such as the interesting experiments with half-rhyme, 
translucent imagery and the satirical implications of Owen’s irony. My point 
is only to indicate that as organisms these poems do not wholly succeed in 
dramatizing poetic moments. The fault is not in the subject but in the poet's 
treatment of it. These were certainly not the poems that led Herbert Read to 
place Owen in “the main tradition of English poetry,” a tradition including 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Browning, Hopkins, Pound and 
Eliot. Nor were these the poems that prompted the late Dyan Thomas to say 
that Owen was “‘one of the four most profound influences on poets who came 
after him; the other three being Gerard Manley Hopkins, the late W. B. Yeats 
and T. S. Eliot.” To find the Owen that Read and Thomas have placed in 
such high regard, it is necessary to consider poems like “Greater Love,” “An- 
them for Doomed Youth” and “Strange Meeting.” 


BEFORE beginning this consideration, it is necessary to repeat a suggestion 

I have already made in the essay and at the same time explain a term used 
in the essay’s title. In my brief treatment of ‘Mental Cases,” I noted that Owen 
used an image of the Passion of Christ (“‘scourging’’) as descriptive of the 
suffering of soldiers. My reason for entitling the essay as I have is not only 
to suggest the synonymity of “passion” and “suffering” in the life of Owen 
considered as soldier, but also because Owen himself frequently alluded to men’s 
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suffering in war as a repetition of the drama of Golgotha—an analogue to the 
Passion of Christ. This analogue is explicitly stated in “At a Calvary Near 
the Ancre.” 
One ever hangs where shelled roads part. 
In this war He too lost a limb, 
But His disciples hide apart ; 
And now the Soldiers bear with Him. 


Near Golgotha strolls many a priest, 
And in their faces there is pride 

That they were flesh-marked by the Beast 
By whom the gentle Christ’s denied. 


The scribes on all the people shove 
And baw! allegiance to the state, 

But they who love the greater love 
Lay down their life; they do not hate. 


This “greater love’’ is, of course, the love described in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John: “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” But while ‘At a Cavalry Near the Ancre” 
is the versification of this truth in an explicit way, the poem called “Greater 
Love” is the spontaneous unfolding and interpretation of its realization. To 
borrow a provocative statement from a recent book by H. Coombes, there is 
in the latter less “‘a sense of formulation than of progressive creation.” The 
“progressive creation” of ‘Greater Love’’ is structured along two motifs de- 
veloped in counterpoint and culminating in the image of the Christ of the 
Passion in the final verse. To stress the superiority of the soldier's act of love, 
which implies the necessity of sacrificing one’s life for one’s countrymen, to 
other forms of love, Owen contrasts it with sexual love. The imagery of love 
between man and woman, which is utilized similarly in the fifth stanza of 
“Apologia Pro Poemate Meo,” is counterpointed with images of soldiers dead, 
wounded and disfigured. “Kindness of wooed and wooer” cannot approach 
the soldiers’ “greater love.” “Red lips’ are less red than the blood-stained 
stones on which the soldiers have fallen. The beloved’s “slender attitude” does 
not tremble as exquisitely as bayoneted arms and legs. The beloved’s voice is 
not as “dead” as the remembered voices of dead soldiers, nor are her hands 
as pale as hands that have trailed the “cross through flame and hail.” This final 
image is not only a symbol of suffering but of suffering and death accepted 
for the sake of others. It establishes an immediate parallel with the Passion 
and Crucifixion. The soldiers’ sacrifice is thus an act of immolation which hal- 
lows them and makes remote and paltry the grief of others for them. 

This equation of the soldier's lot with Christ’s lot during the Passion gives 
the poem a transcendental significance. The soldier is no longer pathetic in his 
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suffering. He is exalted in his agony and ennobled while he is destroyed. 
“Greater Love” is thus truly elegaic in its stark and fecund simplicity, and the 
simplicity is the result of Owen’s having found the best correlatives to express 
what the purifying pressures of suffering revealed to him—the “pity of War” 
and the poetry inherent in the pity. Despite the complexity of war and its havoc, 
the tone of “Greater Love” is not bitter but reverent, not negative but affirma- 
tive, not confused but translucent. “There is, in the intensity of extreme suf- 
fering,” wrote John Press in a recent allusion to Owen, ‘‘no place for doubt 
or anxiety or bewilderment at the complicated nature of the modern world.” 
This statement is certainly applicable to “Greater Love.” In a moment of 
poetic truth and vision, Owen has accorded to human life and sacrifice the 
reverence each deserves despite the distortion and mutilation imposed and in- 
flicted by the disorder of war. In the meditative beauty of ‘Greater Love,” 
the cosmos regains its perspective, and man his real dignity. 

In the “Anthem for Doomed Youth,” a similar counterpointing of motifs 
is effected in a contrast of a conventional with a military requiem, of the usual 
with the actual. 

What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them from prayers or bells, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 

The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


David Daiches’ brief analysis of the imagery and contrasts in the octave 
is as representative as any I have read. 


The series of multiple contrasts set going between war- 
time life and peacetime life, between the battle front 
and domestic scenes at home, by the careful choice 
and arrangement of images shows a grasp of poetic 
structure that proclaims the mature poet. The precise 
function in the poem of the term “‘cattle’” (with its 
double suggestion of wartime horror and peacetime 
farming linking with similar combinations and contrasts 
throughout the poem), the effect of the phrase “sad 
shires” (with its suggestion of a denuded pastoral Eng- 
land sending forth its sons to die amid foreign horror) 
. . . are questions that could be discussed at length . . . 

Daiches, however, ignores the significance and implications of the word 
“mockeries,” which, if interpreted to mean travesties or burlesques, converts 
mere contrast into ironic contrast. Burial is usually associated with the conven- 
tional tributes of “passing-bells,” “orisons” and “choirs.” But the disorder of 
war has reversed the conventional. The usual funereal tributes mock dead sol- 
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diers for much the same reason that ‘English poetry,” according to Owen in 
his memorable “Preface,” “is not yet fit to speak of them.” By implication, 
there is a certain unworthiness associated with the conventional means of tribute 
for the military dead. Their “bells’’ and “‘orisons’’ are the sounds of ‘‘guns” 
and rifle fire; their “choirs” are only the “wailing shells.” Yet the rifle fire and 
the sound of shells in trajectory and upon impact are advanced as being more 
in keeping with the soldiers’ sacrifice—the final act of ‘‘greater love.” The 
usual or conventional requiem appears in contrast as a mockery, a sham, a 
burlesque. This irony is mollified in the sestet, but it is the octave’s sardonic 
quality which makes the effect of the sestet more poignant. 


What candles may be held to speed them all ? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 

Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be Te 

Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


Here, as in the octave, there is the contrast of the usual with the actual. 
The “candles,” the “pall,” the “flowers,” the usual or conventional trappings, 
are contrasted with worthier forms of remembrance. The acolyte’s candle is 
thus superseded by the glimmer of loss in the acolyte’s eye, the ‘‘pall’” by the 
“pallor of girls’ brows,” and the flowers by the “tenderness of silent minds” 
and the drawn blinds at evening. These worthier forms of remembrance sug- 
gest inward grief rather than any outward signs of loss, and this inward grief 
is implied as being more commensurate with the sacrifice of the “doomed 
youth.” 

“Strange Meeting’ has been called an unfinished poem by Blunden, and 
both Daiches and Babette Deutsch consider it as such. Yet to preface a con- 
sideration of this poem with such an identification is misleading, in much the 
same way in which critics have | en misled by regarding Coleridge’s ‘Kubla 
Khan” as a fragment. Blunden does not explain where the poem seems to be 
unfinished; he merely notes in an appendix to his edition of the poems a 
number of alternative lines that Owen himself excluded from the poem as he 
left it. 

Yet, if one regards “Strange Meeting” as a further elaboration on the 
theme of ‘greater love,” one can say that the poem is thematically entire. Like 
“Greater Love” and “Anthem for Doomed Youth,” “Strange Meeting” is a 
meditative elegy. The analogy is again established between the soldier and 
Christ. Because “Strange Meeting” is a fantasy, the Christ-like figure in the 
poem exceeds literal verisimilitude. He is a soldier who has been fatally 
bayoneted. In a “profound dull tunnel” that is reminiscent not only of a 
Dantesque hell but of a sepulchre, the soldier rises to confront the man who 
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killed him. I cannot refrain from suggesting that there are Christ-like over- 
tones even in the soldier's entombment and resurrection. However, once the 
scene has been established, a dialogue ensues. In response to his killer's state- 
ment that he has ‘“‘no cause to mourn,” the soldier who has been addressed as 
“Strange friend” not only expresses his regret that he has been deprived the 
“undone years’ but condemns the futility and hopelessness of war. Because 
of the propensity of men to ignore the “pity of war, the pity war distilled,” 
the soldier prophesies that the loss of his life will probably effect no real good. 
As in Owen's ‘The Next War,” there is the suggestion advanced that ‘‘greater 
wars” will come. 

Now men will go content with what we spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress, 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress. 

Courage was mine, and I had mystery. 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery ; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 


Coupled with his regret and his prophetic vision is the speaker's wish that 
his sacrifice could have been other than in the line of a soldier's duty. If he 
had had a choice, he would have chosen a more ministerial form of service. 
It is in this wish that the analogy between the soldier and Christ is most obvious. 
The Christ-like character of the soldier is strengthened not only by the associ- 
ative allusion to the thorn-crowned Christ but in imagery suggestive of ablution 
and purification. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot-wheels 
I would go up and wash them from sweet wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without stint 

But not through wounds; not on the cess of war. 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 


Without lapsing into an explicit allegory, Owens has created within a 
soldier's fantasy or dream of a meeting in Hell a scene which has mystical, 
messianic and apocalyptic overtones. As we become spiritually attuned to the 
poet's theme, we are gradually prepared to accept these overtones. We recognize 
that ‘‘the figure of the man, the ‘strange friend,’ has grown to such significance 
that he is not only an allegorical image of ‘the enemy’ or of the spirit within 
each soldier that must be killed before battle can take place, the spirit of Pity, 
but is also the Anti-self, the conscience, the love killed by the lover, the figure 
of Christ . . .” We are also prepared to accept the suitability of the half- 
rhymes that Owen has used to realize the poem’s interwoven themes of hope 
and frustration, desire and disappointment. Babette Deutsch’s comment that 
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the poem is “flawed by the obtrusiveness of the technical devices, as well as 
by irrelevant archaisms” is made in complete disregard of the fact that the effect 
of half-rhyme is diatonic and, therefore, uniquely suited to the disharmony and 
cacophony of war and the interwoven themes of the poem—"'the bitter frustra- 
tion by war of the ecstatic creativity of the human spirit.” Finally, we realize 
that ‘Strange Meeting’ develops the mystical aspect of the Christ-soldier ana- 
logy. The soldier who speaks in this poem is one who has suffered the Passion 
out of “greater love’ and who has not made but been the sacrifice. He has 
passed beyond death’s dominion. Yet his legacy—even for the man who killed 
him—is forgiveness. 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned 

Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

I parried ; but my hands were loath and cold. 

Let us sleep now... 


The voice that one hears in ‘Strange Meeting,” as well as in ‘“Anthem for 
Doomed Youth” and ‘‘Greater Love,” is the dramatic voice of Wilfred Owen. 
Freed of the influences of Keats and Sassoon and purified by suffering, Owen 
was able to articulate ‘the pity war distilled.” Yet to call Owen a war poet, 
as we must in a historical sense, does not mean that we should ignore or be- 
little those elements in his best poems that transcend military bounds. The basis 
for this transcendence is Owen's equation of the soldier’s suffering and death 
with the Passion and death of Christ. Owen, with thousands of others, un- 
derwent this Passion. As a soldier, he saw ‘God through mud” and shared in 
a twentieth century counterpart of Golgotha the ‘‘eternal reciprocity of tears.” 
In his best poems, which are his testament, he has transfigured rather than 
mirrored this experience, and left a dramatization of the meaning of suffering 
in war whose transcendental significance is central to a complete understanding 
of his art. 


Book Reviews: 
Biography and Intrique 


Saint-Exupdry par lui-méme. By Luc Estang. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
L’interrogatoire. By Luc Estang. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 


HE NEW addition to Saint-Exiana in the “écrivains de toujours” series by 

Luc Estang follows the format established by its more than thirty predeces- 
sors: a plethora of relevant photographs and pertinent photostats illustrate the 
text. The former include such documents as portraits of the aviator at Toulouse 
in 1939 and at Alghero in 1944 in addition to intimate snapshots of him as 
a child or as husband; the latter offers such items as the Interrogation Report 
of the Mediterranean Allied Photo Reconnaissance Command for July 31, 1944, 
which reports that the pilot who went out on the mapping mission east of Lyon 
that day “did not return and is presumed lost.” 

The first section of this study of Saint-Ex gives a biographical chronology 
for him which begins with his birth on July 29, 1900 and terminates with his 
death after the transfer from Alghero to Corsica in 1944. Then follows a second 
short chapter which recalls the biographer’s visit to Saint-Ex as a journalist in 
1939, his memories of a glimpse of him later in a railroad station during the 
depressing autumn of 1940, and a summary of the opinions which the pilot’s 
friends held about him whether they called him Antoine, Tonio, or Saint-Ex. 
The main portion of the book, of course, attempts to coordinate the novelist’s 
personal appearance and the evolution of his thought with his work. So the 
various aspects of his biography are recalled; not only the Icarian flights across 
oceans and mountains are charted, but also the placeless and shadowless days 
on the Sahara and the long white hours on a hospital bed after the failure of 
a machine or a man. An extensive bibliography completes the presentation. 

One of the aspects of Saint-Exupéry’s personality which interests Estang 
most is the flier’s humanistic bent, a strange quality to dominate in a man finding 
the greatest meanings of his life far above the heads of men. In his analysis, 
however, the essayist proceeds from the premise that while classical humanism 
asked, “What can man be?” and modern humanism queries, “What can man 
do?” Saint-Ex had a different question: “What will man be?” and this inter- 
rogation harbors the implication that all men are in a struggle to realize the 
ideal of man or, if one wishes, of manhood, and the perfection of their being. 
But the ideal is elusive and continuously changing, with man, therefore, finding 
himself in a perpetual struggle to become more than he is by transcending his 
temporal dimension; he is obliged without surcease to engage in the heroic 
enterprise of reaching into eternity to find what is greatest within himself. And 
what faculty has man to employ in this direction? Estang cites Terre des hommes 
in response to this question: “Only the spirit, if it breathes upon the clay, can 
create Man.” 

With L’interrogatoire, Estang turns to creative writing and the novel, al- 
though his format is scarcely what is expected traditionally of this genre: the 
presentation of the action is autobiographical, a form which, it is explained in 
a prefatory statement, has been employed by the original author (who is, of 
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course, a fiction, as are the other personages, into whom Estang transforms him- 
self in presenting this story). In addition to this author, there had to be a trans- 
lator, because the text was originally in an unknown language before it was 
turned into French by the albino translator who handed it in his turn to the 
surprised editor on a springlike day during Holy Week of 1955. And, in his 
turn nearly two years later, the latter held as close as possible to the text with 
one exception: the first person singular presentation is changed in places to 
simple third person narrative. Thus the reader has to alternate between these 
two points of view, an exercise which is somewhat disconcerting at first but 
which, as time goes on, endows the fictive text with verisimilitude. 

The novel opens with the arrest of the protagonist, his incarceration in the 
state prison, and the beginning of the lengthy interrogation designed to establish 
the exact nature and extent of his guilt. Having begun the exposition of the 
fiction with its conclusion, Estang then leads the reader through an amazing 
labyrinth of political intrigue and deception. For Sigismond is now a prisoner 
of the omnipotent and infallible state: once a Communist of high standing who 
managed to obtain power and position in the party by reason of his native 
ability, training, and the intercession of an influential friend, he has failed. And 
what was his mission? Fantastically enough, he was trained by an apostate 
priest in the doctrine, liturgy, and ceremony of the Church. The purpose of 
this program was that he should assume the apostate’s identity; entering a re- 
public where the Church continued to subsist in spite of the party’s efforts to 
suppress and destroy it, he might “bore from within.” 

Armed with his celebret and quite confident of his ability to turn the pulpit 
and the confessional to the greatest political advantage, Sigismond parades as 
Pere Thadée in an unspecified country which the U.S.S.R. is attempting to as- 
similate quietly after forceful means have failed. But the web the spider spins 
is for itself: the temptation to act independently is too strong, and the party 
line suffers for other reasons as well. 

In the first place, it becomes apparent that Sigismond’s teacher is a victim 
of paranoia filled with visions of establishing a counter church, which, of course, 
would bid fair to dominate the party. It would be organized along the lines 
of the Church of Rome, with a new pope who would reside in the Kremlin 
and preside over locally elected bishops; the priests would be versed in Freud 
at least and skilled in the science of psychology. Each church would have a 
movie, a theater, a ballroom, a library, and would thereby constitute a real 
“House of the People.” 

But it is eventually on account of his own decisions that Sigismond, alias 
Thad<e, is caught in the web. He comes to know Jonas, a clandestine priest 
who administers the sacraments in spite of the prohibitions enforced by the 
Soviet agents. When it becomes apparent that Jonas is about to be liquidated 
in one way or another, Sigismond weakens and engineers his kidnapping by 
Communist builies only to be denounced by a man whom he considers worthy 
of trust. 

The novel is a complete indictment of the godless life and of an atheistic 
government demanding complete and exclusive loyalty to itself. The atmo- 
sphere is one of suspicion, distrust, betrayal. The people are crushed into noth- 
ingness or are deluded by visions of grandeur which they must constantly deny 
under penalty of extinction. The frustration which is depicted in L’interrogatoire, 
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then, is complete, moving as it does both within and without people who are 
denied all knowledge of faith, charity, and hope. Not the least of Estang’s 
accomplishments in this novel, however, is the virtuosity with which he man- 
ages to convey the party-psychology and methodology. Readers of his trilogy 
will find an entirely different tonality here, but the novelist’s fundamental posi- 
tion remains unchanged. 


Spree Prrou 





In Alien Corn 
L’Eté indien. By Claude Vigée. Paris: Gallimard. 


T HE title is symbolic, in more ways than one. The words are French but the 
expression is not. An American may need a translation; a Frenchman needs 
an explanation, for he has never heard of an Indian Summer. His linguistic 
advantage is anulled by his cultural dépaysement. Thus, there are no pri- 
vileged readers, not even the native speakers of the language. This poetic 
justice may not be a conscious aim of the writer; it is nevertheless significant. 
It reveals that Claude Vigée belongs to that group of contemporary poets who 
try to speak to all men even though they must speak only one language. They 
refuse a poetry which rests on complicity between the poet and some of his 
readers. Vigée’s poems exclude no one, and his prose is devoid of negative 
irony. This transparency, however, is opacity to a certain type of mind. It 
takes more than vulgar “cosmopolitanism” to enter the world of the poet. It 
takes the practice of certain virtues which are the very virtues of exile; ac- 
ceptance of all reality, love, tolerance—all fruits of this Indian Summer which 
can be enjoyed in the midst of wintry exile provided we do not dwell in 
pride, bitterness and nostalgia. 

Those who were swept to the American shore with the wave of European 
“intellectual” immigration in the last twenty years, cannot help feeling that 
Vigée is speaking primarily for them. His message, however, is not limited 
to any social or national group. Exile, especially in our time, should be more 
than the personal fatality of a few. It can become a key to a more intense, 
more acute perception. The image of life spread in front of the exile is not 
different from other images. But the quality of the reproduction is a little 
better; the ink has reached deeper; the features are more clearly outlined. This 
makes it more difficult to entertain certain illusions as to the meaning of that 
image. 

Many modern gods are revisited and their title to divinity is examined in 
the light of this experience: Nietzsche, Kafka, T. S, Eliot, Mallarmé, Valéry 
and their posterity. They all resemble each other; they are haunted by the 
ghost of superman and they practice the “ascése par dépit,”—ascesis out of 
spite—when the world refuses to conform to their whims. Everywhere we find 
the same idol: the self, a dried shell, now emitting only a faint rattle in the 
savage winds of mid-twentieth century. 

Vigée’s rejection is not the timid protest of the bien pensant critic who 
shrinks from the latest and most virulent nihilism only to fall back upon an 
older and staler one, which he can now swallow, to his own proud amazement, 
without falling into convulsions. Vigée’s negation is not behind the writers 
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rejected, it is ahead of them; it transcends antinomies which have beset the 
western consciousness for a century or more. Certain problems are absent from 
this meditation; they have become meaningless.) An uncomprehending ob- 
server might view this consequence of exile as a form of amnesia. Why not? 
Exile is a beneficial amnesia which obliterates only the most recent memories. 
This partial oblivion leaves the way open to a more distant, and more important 
past. It permits a real contact with our “origines profondes,” the true source 
of our being. 

Vigée’s discoveries in these extreme depths can be summed up in two 
words: Alsace and Judaism. Romantic Alsace rather than classical France, pro- 
vincial Alsace rather than the modern French nation which is nothing but a 
less radical, therefore less instructive form of exile. Judaism rather than 
Christianity, or rationalism, or promethean revolt, which are viewed by the 
author as successive pages in the same book. Much might be said on that score 
but no one can deny the originality of Vigée’s viewpoint, his radical departure 
from all traditions, the nihilistic as well as the orthodox. 

We would usually associate the type of inspiration which Vigée draws from 
the Bible—may the author forgive our ignorance—with a certain cult of pagan 
antiquity, or primitivism. Vigée’s Old Testament is a song of praise to 
existence in this world; it teaches us “immediacy”; it rejects other worldly 
values and the Christian notion of guilt. This is one of the most curious 
aspects of L’Eré indien. 

Most prophets in Vigée’s world are outside the magic circle of French 
literary fashion. Vigée is perfectly autonomous but this autonomy, paradoxic- 
ally, brings him a little closer to those thinkers and writers he abhors. They, 
too, were exiles when they created the new stereotypes. The centrifugal force 
which induced nineteenth and twentieth century poets to look for ever more 
peripheral systems of reference is also present in Vigée. But, in the past, except 
perhaps in Nerval, the movement away from the center never reversed itself 
into a back-to-center descent towards the “origines profondes.” These poets 
never reached the other shore of exile. They were unable, in a phrase of René 
Char which fits perfectly Vigée’s undertaking, to “se faire santé du malheur.” 
In the works of Vigée, of Char, and of very few other poets, the possibility of 
turning unhealth into health becomes real for the first time. Exile is no 
longer sterile “dereliction” and Verlorenheit but a necessary ordeal on the way 
down to the “origines profondes.” The less we belong anywhere, the more 
firmly implanted we are on the cobblestones of old Strasbourg and in living 
biblical lore. 

But who is we? How could it be we, the readers, if we have neither an 
Alsatian nor a Jew in our “origines profondes”? How could Vigée convey his 
message to us? How could the essayist convince us in a few pages that the 
Bible is a song of freedom? How could he undo what our puritanic parents 
and teachers may have spent twenty years in doing? How could he arouse 
more than a casual curiosity for this Rhineland which is not in our past? Where 
the prose writer cannot succeed the poet will try. Only poetry can perform 
miracles. The simple, elemental poems of Vigée have abandoned all the pré- 
ciosité and artificiality so common in the last few years. They bring back the 
reader to his “origines profondes,’ wherever these may happen to be. They 
bring him back to what is left of childish joy in him, to the spark which can 
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always be reignited. This poetry proves how narrow and false are all religions 
of the self. The path inward and the path outward are one and the same. 
Identity is found at the most profound as well as at the most superficial level. 
This truth, of course, has always been the truth of all genuine literature; but 
it is always difficult to prove it once more, to prove it concretely, that is poetic- 
ally, and to prove it where the proof is needed, where it will help to make life 
tolerable again for the men of our age. 

The Johns Hopkins University Rene Girarp 





A Measure of Delight 


The Man Has Wings: New Poems and Plays by Francis Thompson. Edited by 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Hanover House. $3.50. 


be is a little difficult to agree with the book jacket’s claim that this is “an im- 
portant contribution to English literature.” Father Connolly, with his usual 
circumspection, makes no such claim, merely suggesting modestly in the pre- 
face that the 74 poems and two playlets in this selection from the poet’s note- 
books will not “detract from his reputation as a poet” and that “the reader who 
reads for pure enjoyment cannot fail to find a measure of delight in them.” 
The measure is fairly limited, since in a mannered poet’s second rate poems, the 
manner tends to exist almost of itself without adequate substance to support it. 

The chief appeal will be to Thompson lovers who want to read all his 
work, whatever its rank, and to Thompson specialists, who will find here bio- 
graphical hints (in some cases even without Father Connolly’s painstaking 
notes) and valuable examples of the poet’s trial runs in certain rhythms and 
forms. And it is always instructive, for analyzing a poet’s characteristic faults, 
to encounter them in verse where the lack of sustained intensity or the lapse 
into prosiness does not distract from the faults. 

Of biographical interest are further verses testifying to Thompson’s ad- 
miration for Alice Meynell and his recurrent depression about the inadequacy 
of his relationship with her. “I keep the lonely-burning thought of thee / 
Trimmed in my lonely heart,” he tells her in The Solemn Voice, but adds in 
My Song’s Young Virgin Date that her “absence dearer comfort is, by far, / 
Than presences of other women are!” However, more of the poems in the 
section Father Connolly calls Love Verse celebrate (if that is not too cheerful 
a word for it) Thompson’s unhappy fondness for Katie King. He is resigned, 
and admits: “I am no comrade for your gentle years.” In one sonnet he com- 
bines his two affections by asking the younger woman: “What have I left, fair 
friend, to say to thee, / That to another gave a topless praise?” —the other being 
clearly Mrs. Meynell. The three poems all called Lines on Patmore’s Death 
are touching evidence of his reverence for that poet, and have some good lines: 
“Not all the rhyme / That frets the reedy levels of the day, / Can fill the 
afterhollow of thy song”; as well as some less happy ones, as in “make / My 
periods turn like worms about the tomb,” and “Wherein henceforth for ever 
shall no man understand / His mother’s milky and kiss-sweetened tongue.” 

Perhaps most interesting are the four selections in Light Verse, some sur- 
prisingly vigorous satiric verse, and a few shrewd comments in the Poet and 
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Poetry section. Of these last, the most charming is the brief double quatrain 
with which Father Connolly closes the verse section: 
Wherefore should the singer sing, 
So his song be true? 
Truth is ever old, old, 
Song ever new. 
Ere the world was, was the lie, 
And the truth too: 
But the old lie still is old, 
The old truth new. 


On a Reviewer Calling My Poetry Ambitious is a spirited retort to a 
Quiller-Couch review of New Poems. “I never yet to think did pause / Were 
my song high or low,” he protests indignantly. The book’s title, The Man 
Has Wings, is taken from No Singer of His Time. In this, which begins with 
the words: “Ye have denied,” four times repeated, Thompson confesses that he 
is not at home in his world, but insists: “you, not I, have strayed.” The Poet 
Jester is almost a W. S. Gilbert patter song, and The Larger Hope tells briskly, 
in octosyllabic couplets, of Brown, a “profligate by chart and compass,” who 
“blundered into Paradise,” and when given “The tune of the next hymn,” 
whistled: “Saved?—Well, I am d—d!” This poem has the dancing bear at- 
traction, the fun being mostly in Thompson’s having produced the thing! 

The first playlet is a melodramatic “tragedy in two scenes,” with Napoleon 
striking stern attitudes about the injustice of one of his generals, and having 
his adamant heart melted by the general’s mistress, who dies to save him. Such 
lines as: “Silent?p—Ah, you are silent now: better had you been silent then!” 
and “You should have lived, girl, not he,” suggest the tone, which is made 
up of Victorian preachiness with blurred echoes of Webster: “Cover the body. 
Come, gentlemen, come.” The text bristles with exclamation points. Everard 
Meynell described Man Proposes but Woman Disposes as “full of ready-made 
jibes and laboriously smart give-and-take.” There is little more to be said for it. 
It is more Sheridan than Wilde, but copiously watered down, with long mono- 
logues and constant asides. 

The book is, on the whole, a work of piety, although some may think a 
poet’s reputation better served by not printing what he did not choose to print. 
However, Thompson seems to have thought at one time of printing at least 
some of these poems. Several, as Father Connolly notes, compare favorably 
with the lesser poems in the published works; and there is certainly academic 
value in making easily accessible even the discarded writings of a poet of 
Thompson’s stature. 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart C. E, Macuire 


Still in the Ghetto? 


American Catholic Dilemna: An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life. By Thomas 
F. O'Dea. Introduction by Gustave Weigel, S.J. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 


At present one of the healthiest developments in American Catholicism is the 
tendency toward self-analysis and self-criticism. An always embarrass- 
ing question to be asked bluntly is why Catholics have failed to contribute 
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their share to the cultural and intellectual life of the United States. This ques- 
tion is directly relevant to such a magazine as Renascence, dedicated as it is 
to a critical evaluation of the contemporary scene and its literature. 

Thomas O’Dea approaches the problem as a sociologist who attempts to 
use some of the disciplines of his vocation, though because of the absence of 
sufficient factual studies he often must rely on hypotheses. His book is really 
a study of three separate but unrelated inquiries, First, what are the problems 
of an intellectual in any society? Second, disregarding America specifically, 
what explanations are there for the failure of Catholics to assume intellectual 
leadership in the modern world? Third, considering America in particular, 
what are the causes of the failure of American Catholics to contribute vigor- 
ously to the cultural life of the United States? 

Many of the causes and their interrelations have often been pointed out 
before, but in this review we shall emphasize only the less widely recognized 
and discussed factors with which he deals. 

The role of the intellectual in any society is a difficult one, but it is espe- 
cially difficult in societies emphasizing activism and when the strategic classes 
are active classes. 

There is a “tension” between reason and faith, the intellectual life and 
Christian belief, which tends to be ambivalent and alienating. This is not so 
true, of course, on the theoretical as on the practical and existential level. This 
tension has resulted, especially since the late Middle Ages, in a tension between 
Catholicism and the intellectual quest. The manifest content of Catholic teach- 
ing has often been open to serious misinterpretation in a manner militating 
against genuine intellectual development. Moreover, persons from certain status 
backgrounds in society—lower class and lower-middle class—may be inclined 
by their social conditioning to just such misinterpretation. 

The distinct character of the Catholic cultural heritage has prevented the 
Catholic community from participating fully in the American development, 
because much of American intellectual history represents the transformation of 
Protestantism—especially of Calvinism—under the impact of American condi- 
tions and liberal ideas derived from the eighteenth-century European Enlighten- 
ment. As a result there has been a subtle division of the American Catholic 
mind: on the one hand it has identified itself with American society, and on 
the other it has alienated itself from the intellectual and spiritual experiences 
which are central for those of Protestant background. Catholicism has been 
thrown on the defensive by the secularization of culture which has marked 
the last four centuries of European and American development—thus the par- 
tial segregation of Catholicism hindering the participation of Catholics in the 
national life. 

O’Dea is particularly interested in what he terms latent or unconscious 
inhibiting tendencies in American Catholicism. Even as far back as the Middle 
Ages the tension between religion and the world developed: because of a 
failure to maintain a proper hierarchy of ends, the new lay classes were alienated 
from the Church. This alienation became the stultifying “rule” of our con- 
temporary world. The new lay classes built most of that civilization of modern 
Europe and America which changed the whole world and in which the Church 
has remained in the status half of an alien and half of a progenitor. The cur- 
rents of Protestantism and the Enlightenment which were brought to America, 
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and from which American Catholics have felt so strongly alienated in some 
respects, derive ultimately from these sources. 

The Church failed to relate the Christian way of life to the dynamic changes 
that were in the process of transforming medieval and modern society. Science 
and humanism were in large part developed by lay classes increasingly alien 
to the Christian view; Catholic thought entered the modern world on the de- 
fensive and accompanied by a kind of Catholic formalism. 

In summary, O’Dea holds that the basic characteristics of the American 
Catholic milieu which inhibit the development of mature intellectual activity 
are formalism, authoritarianism, clericalism, moralism, and defensiveness—all 
of which often work against the manifest and explicitly taught Catholic ideas, 
values, and attitudes, and all of which subtly undermine the development of an 
intellectual and cultural life among American Catholics proportionate in vigor 
and extent to the size of the Catholic population. 

Many of the points the author makes are very unwelcome ones and un- 
doubtedly need further qualification and further examination to see whether 
they are as casual as he suggests. But unless Catholics are themselves willing 
to study and understand, or at least to discuss dispassionately the causes for 
their failure to contribute to the American cultural scene, Catholics will fail to 
meet one of the greatest challenges lying before them. 

Joun Pick 





Unperceived Candor 


Dramatic Providence in Macbeth: A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic Theme of 
Humanity and Grace. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 


TS main purpose of this book is to consider Macbeth as an expression of 
Renaissance ideas, especially on Pride and Divine Grace. The theme is 
worked out in a verbal presentation of the drama on that limitless stage of the 
imagination for which the Chorus of Henry V yearned. Elliott is concerned 
to show links, echoes and significances too subtle to be perceived in any material 
theater; and above all to stress the theme of Grace; for he regards Macbeth as 
a man who at his worst embodies the blackest evil, but who nevertheless has a 
remarkable whiteness, a native candor. The theme is so presented that it be- 
comes almost exciting to see whether Macbeth will ultimately yield to Grace, 
repent, and so finally win salvation; but Elliott entrusts the decision to the 
Almighty, and so the reader is left darkling. While many readers who do not 
hold Elliott’s high estimate of the play will disagree with much of his interpre- 
tation, even the most hostile will find subtle and keen insight into the many 
echoes which he notes as the play proceeds. The book leaves the impression 
that it was originally given as a series of lectures; if so, it must have been a 
remarkable performance. 
University of Michigan G. B. Harrison 


A Chronicle of Singers 
As Music and Splendour. By Kate O’Brien. Harper. $4.50. 


LTHOUGH the distinction is hardly definite, novels do fall into two cate- 
gories: invocation and chronicle. The novelist who invokes life in his 
prose utilizes rhythms, images, and other niceties of his craft to create a world 
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around and within his reader. Laurence Sterne, for example, in Tristram 
Shandy makes us feel like Tristram, so that our understanding of the Shandy 
world is a very personal one. Within it we know, and know extremely well, 
clergymen, retired military people, and many others, but our knowledge of all 
remains personal. We cannot shape it into general truths about the clergy or 
the military. Again in William Faulkner’s Light in August we find an identical 
invocational method. The world of Joe Christmas absorbs us hypnotically, and 
though we feel the experience of his mulatto existence deeply, we cannot make 
reasonable generalities about the Negro problem from our knowledge of this 
work. Writers of the Sterne and Faulkner sort, then, invoke rather than report 
life; they create rather than explain. 

In an opposite vein Daniel Defoe in his Moll Flanders and J. P. Marquand 
in Point of No Return report life in a prose much more mundane in its 
rhythms and imagery and much more general in its observations. A reader of 
either of these works finds that his interest lies in characters set apart from 
him by the very clarity of generalization that shapes their stories. In the one 
book the heroine is a felon; in the other the hero is a banker. The reader is 
not allowed to forget this, nor, because of it, is he allowed to take part vicari- 
ously in the story. He is, in fact, reported to by a chronicler. 

Each method has distinct advantages and disadvantages. The invocation 
has its richness but tends to obscurity; the chronicle is usually clear but often 
suffers through being restricted to the case history level of narrative. A further 
generic weakness of the chronicle is that its narrator usually reports in the 
limited language of a certain class of reader, thus denying the work the subtle- 
ties and vitality of both street language and of experimental prose. For several 
generations the British novel has evolved steadily toward the chronicle vein 
while the Continental and American have explored invocation as a method. 
One important side effect of the distinction is that—to over-simplify—literary 
Americans look upon objective British novels as merely case histories or novels 
of manners, and that literary Britishers inversely consider the subjective Amer- 
ican novel a Gothic farce. 

A reviewer weaned on Faulkner, Sartre, and Proust would almost certainly 
disapprove Kate O’Brien’s new novel, 4s Music and Splendour, because of her 
method. She is definitely a chronicler and as definitely a quite British chron- 
icler, writing in a polite and sophisticated reportorial style of lives for which 
one feels sympathy but hardly empathy. Her reader asks the general, “What 
happened to them out there?” He does not ask the more personal, “What was 
it like with him?” 

The novel is the career story of two penniless Irish girls who become famous 
opera singers after two years of relentless training, first in a Paris convent, later 
in an Italian pension. Clare and Rose are followed with scrupulous reportorial 
accuracy through their student exercises, through the Machiavellian operations 
of impressarios about them, and into the world of the dedicated artist. Drama- 
tically the novel moves. One follows a casual sequence in one girl’s incidental 
escape into “free love” and another’s into a Lesbian love. The explanation of 
these loves is traditional and credible. The truly fine artist—in this case singers 
at the top of the great Italian opera epoch of the last century—applies his will 
so totally to his art that no will is left to scruple over those passions not directly 
controlled by aesthetic discipline. In this line of thought, one singer in the 
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book falls below the highest standards because he divides his loyalties between 
an ancient family and his art. Kate O’Brien cannot be called stuffy or dull in 
her handling of these matters. She is most certainly not fearful of taboos, as 
the Lesbian episode witnesses. However, the work is articulated almost solely 
as reportage. 

In an editorial comment leading into Rose’s growing fame we read the 
following flat encyclopaedic exposition: “The hundred-and-fifty-year-old Teatro 
Nobile del Torre Argentina, which has been closed for nearly twenty years, 
was re-opened by the City of Rome in Spring 1888, as an opera house. Large, 
brilliantly decorated and electrically lighted, it became fashionable at once, and 
the excellence of the productions . . .” 

Again we find the same reportage in dealing with more personal elements 
of the book: “Her audience, less familiar even than she with the character she 
was presenting, listened with curious, quiet attention while she groped through 
expression of a madness she did not understand. And she realized, when the 
long anxiety was over, that she had seemed to prove something, to herself and 
to her listeners.” 

Such synoptic language must over-simplify nuances of feeling; thus one of 
its dangers is sentimentality. In the earlier portions of this novel the plight of 
the two little Irish girls fetched, as it were, by the scruff out of a pleasant 
Ireland into a tormented and undernourished existence in a Paris convent is 
sentimental. At least, it has a strong weight of sentiment which is dwelt upon 
heavily for some fifty pages. However, in this element of the story and in 
others dealing with romances of a quite traditional nature there is validity. 
The loves of people in the nineteenth century were more stylized than in the 
twentieth, and the plight of children, obvious and pitiful as it often appeared, 
was frequently as melodramatic as Kate O’Brien reports it in As Music and 
Splendour. These weaknesses will annoy an avantgarde reader. A more serious 
flaw in the novel is the focus of attention on the mechanical details of the 
singer’s training and life, to the exclusion of any real effort to portray what it 
is that makes a singer of one child and a housewife of another. Possibly this is 
an essential weakness in the chronicle tradition of the novel since the function 
of such writing is to document what happened rather than to analyze intro- 
spectively why it happened. 

Taken all in all, 4s Music and Splendour is a workmanlike novel according to 
its own standards. The prose aesthete will find it equally unpretentious and 
unambitious. A reader interested in a lively historical tale of the great day of 
nineteenth century Italian opera will enjoy it. 

University of Washington Rosert O. Bowen 


Claudel Advises 


The Essence of the Bible. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Wade Baskin. Phil- 
osophical Library. $3.00. 





IN our passion to collect for scholars and posterity every word that an author 
has jotted down, we gather enormous amounts of disappointing minutiae 
which do no more than swell bibliographies. The laundry lists of the great are 
no more revealing than those of us who never scribble more than a telephone 
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number on a dirty cuff. Yet in the minor opera of an inspired artist often lies 
the seed of his high moments, the germinal thought of his broadest vision 
which we may glean when we are too dazzled by the finish and brilliance of 
the final work. Unfortunately writers get old, and some, physically spared, do 
not spare us the unravelings of their reflections or their every word uttered 
on state occasions, reverently listened to because of their glittering past. 

Paul Claudel, who enjoyed the controversy and attacks his strongly religious 
bent aroused in some critics, never glossed over the Catholic inspiration of his 
long career. His conversion, immediate and intense, and his abiding intuition 
into the struggles between sin and grace, lift his plays to universal heights, 
endowing them with a passionate exaltation in man’s inevitable surrender to 
God. Claudel’s essays and lyric poems testify to his own spiritual yearnings. 
And however he hammered at his correspondents, indiscreetly, at times pom- 
pously, his letters undeniably arouse admiration for his sincerity and directness 
of approach. Gide, willing victim of his evangelicalism, rightly called him 
“marteaupilon.” But Claudel acted as a sledge hammer from the conviction 
that was to be throughout his life a personal and artistic criterion of action. 
His was a religious aesthetic formed early in life, stated in quasi-philosophical 
terms in Art poétique, and underlying his cosmological theory of the drama- 
parable. When Violaine leads Pierre de Craon, sinner and architect, to the doors 
of the Church, it is because Claudel was an artist-member of the Church; when 
he confesses the sins of lust and pride in Mesa’s “chapelle ardente” he uses 
autobiography to make Partage de midi the endless combat of man against 
himself. As Mauriac says, God is the omnipresent antagonist in these plays, as 
he is for the poet of the Cinq grandes odes. 

But in The Essence of the Bible we have an old Claudel who has long 
given up his poetic career, retired from the diplomatic service, living in peace 
at Brangues. Here or in his Paris apartment he was never far from his Bible, 
and he read it, thought it, and loved it. He entitled his book J’aime la Bible; 
and it is a defense and summation of Scripture’s meaning for him. 

The separate chapters are not learned interpertations of controversial mean- 
ings. They are not loving commentaries as was his preface for the Book of 
Revelation. In some cases they become disputatious, particularly in “The Holy 
Scriptures,” originally written for La Vie intellectuelle, in which he vindicates 
his enthusiasm for allegory and spiritual readings of Scripture. He includes 
his notes of annoyance to the editor of the periodical who had impartially fol- 
lowed his somewhat sentimental defense of the Vulgate text against the Masore- 
tic with Father Jean Steinmann’s literal textual criticism. The Bible lives, says 
Claudel, not under the “pallid, let us say cadaveric, appearance of texts studied 
under the light of literalism,” but as the inspired word of the Holy Spirit who 
allows “basest and most vulgar meaning” only to underlie the sublime figura- 
tive message which grows without changing, subject to no capricious volatility 
in time. Claudel is peevish, even unjust; it would be only fair for these chapters 
to include refutations and debate. But then this book is of Claudel much more 
than it is of the Bible, and the French title is franker in its use of the pronoun 
and its defiance of our reluctance to express enthusiasm. 

Yet as a whole the book is a plea for the restoration of Holy Writ as the 
fount of Christian nourishment for the mind, heart, and imagination. Claudel 
would rightly have us know and live the Bible as the Greeks drew their coin 
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of daily thought from Homer and myth. Apart from his indictment of modern 
(“modernistic”) scholarly study, and keeping to the allegorical tradition of 
Saint Paul and Origen, Claudel sees in the canon of inspired writing inexhaust- 
ible springs of holiness and happiness. 

Claudel reveals his basic optimism unblushingly, confident of spiritual 
growth through the riches of the New Dispensation, the liturgy and interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin, rather than believing as a man of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century in mere legal or material progress. His rather muddled, 
yet amusing, vignettes of the Devil in the Garden of Eden are indeed a bit of 
a joke too long dwelt on. After Adam’s sin “man was released in a mirage, 
in a babbling of presences.” Trading on our foolish pride, the demons often 
lead us in wild searches, but “we only broaden the catalogue of our ignorance.” 
Still Grace beckons, and Claudel’s plays are the drama of that quest, his poems 
the expression of his communion with mankind and nature in the endless 
reiteration of time. 

In the central chapter, “The Prophetic Spirit,” the spirit if not the technique 
of the old Claudel revives a bit. Against a mechanistic view of the universe, 
Claudel upholds the need in men’s lives and art of the final cause. God created 
the world in beauty to move and renew itself ceaselessly in testimony to its Crea- 
tor’s truth, and man to yield and be an ecstatic witness to his Maker’s love. Here 
Claudel is more sympathetic, for he is un naturel; even in his vaguely jargonis- 
tic mood he exhibits his dynamic love of the world in its unknown limits. He 
is closer to the new physics and psychology which, following history and art, 
at least admit the unknown and make room for will and undetermined move- 
ment. In passing, Claudel jeers at the dying doctrines of art for art’s sake. 

In its basic drive the book is the honoring of a personal debt. It is in no 
way a true illumination of the Bible. It is too spotty to be moving or clarifying; 
its main thread is too tenuous to be a summation of his creative work. Parts 
of it are new, most are rehashes of better essays. There are articles, a 1949 
letter to an editor, a speech to the seminarians of Versailles shortly before 
Claudel’s death. The style in the latter selections speaks of the cleaning up of 
drawers with interpolations thrown in before publication. There are insecure 
or jumbled metaphors, particularly in the last section dealing with the tree of 
forbidden fruit and the Tree of Jesse. Abandoning his own vigorous images 
of the “inventeur de l’univers,” and “Inspecteur du spectacle de la nature,” 
Claudel modernizes his vocabulary to embrace building contractors and men 
in saucers from outer space. There is no gain in this switch, for the images 
succeed and overlap one another in a flurry of uncritical writing. They are devoid 
of the poetic and mystic mastery of nature found in the prose poems of Con- 
naissance de l'Est (1895 to 1905), undying in their incantation of the world’s 
beauty and variety. Furthermore there are promises unkept such as the pledge 
to discuss Paul Valéry, whose name does not even reappear. 

The translator, who seems sensitive to Claudel, has managed the difficult 
Claudelian structure well, and his vocabulary is exact and clear. The rendition 
reads as close to Claudel’s free-swinging, composite and italicized prose as 
possible without jarring the ear. The book is an addition to Claudeliana; but 
it leaves an admirer bored and somewhat embarrassed. Those who do not know 
Claudel may find franker confessions in the Entretiens with Jean Amrouche, 
a series of radio interviews. The seminal (one of Claudel’s favorite words) 
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character of the Bible is evident enough in his work without clouding the issues 
in uncritical sentiment. Those unfamiliar with Claudel will hardly be led wo 
his work; they are left incurious. Publishers who wish to translate him for 
the English-speaking peoples would do better to confine themselves to works 
completed before 1935. 

MartTHE LavaLLeE WILLIAMS 





The Politics of Waugh 


(Continued from Page 174) 


Pinfold’s “idiosyncratic toryism which was quite unrepresented in the political 
parties” of the present time. Waugh does not want a political system of masters 
and slaves. He does not believe that the rich should exploit the poor: “The 
duty of a ruler should be to see that the community, as a unit, prospers and 
then to encourage the equitable distribution of wealth within the community.” 
On the other hand he does not believe that the rich should be destroyed in 
order to benefit the poor. His political views are much more negative than 
positive. He never tells us exactly what kind of a government he would prefer, 
although it would probably be some kind of benevolent plutocracy. Whatever 
the ideal arrangement, Waugh is disillusioned with all existing systems. 

It is important to note, however, that Waugh’s novels remain virtually un- 
affected by his political beliefs. Scott King’s Modern Europe and Love Among 
the Ruins, the only two novels where politics really intrude, are probably his 
two weakest books. Waugh, contrary to the opinion of some critics, has never 
been a propagandist in his fiction—either in religion or in dealing with the 
aristocracy. He has never been a literary partisan for the political Right Wing. 
He values art too highly to become a propagandist in his fiction. Some critics 
have taken to censuring Waugh for not writing paeans to socialism and the 
common man. These critics of course regard literature simply as a branch of 
economics and political philosophy. Waugh has not pandered to them in order 
to court easy and popular favor. In his masterful comic satires and in the sober 
brilliance of Brideshead Revisited and Men at Arms Evelyn Waugh has affirmed 
that art is not an instrument of politics, that the true literary artist should aim 
tor pure creation and technical excellence. 
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